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The Needs the High Schools 


aim education democracy is, take it, 
the well-being society. This well-being can 
brought about only the social efficiency the 
individual human units who live and work together. 
problem education, then, narrows down 
the production socially efficient individual men 
and women. Social efficiency measured man’s 


mastery himself, his physical and social en- 
vironment and his From these three lines mastery, 
result health, wealth and culture. 

Only the individual knows and observes the laws that govern 
his own body, does gain and maintain that physical health 
which makes for general efficiency. 

Only masters the worlds nature and man and places 
himself harmony with the forces that flow from these two great 
sources, does gain the culture upon which human progress and 
welfare depend. 

Furthermore, only masters some line economic work, 
and thereby becomes producer wealth does help raise 
the general level human living. 

are witnessing the dawn age individualization 
through The members different social groups, 
both and private, are coming see that only they 
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ate can they individuals attain their highest development. 
are realizing the great spiritual principle all helping each 
order that each may help 

democratic society conceives government for the service 
the individual, also conceives the school the same basis, 
instrument serve the needs individuals who compose 
the social whole, the end that these individuals may use the 
social instruments, governmental, educational and industrial for 
further individual and social progress. 

come back the immediate problem, safe predict 
that the time not far the future when the falling out large 
numbers youth from the last two years the high school course 
will the object much concern the public now. the 
falling out pupils from the last two years elementary 
school course. Indeed, unless can conceive our democratic 
state the near future made citizens, the vast majority 
whom are possessed equipment for efficient service equal 
that represented good high school education, our outlook 
along the line evolutionary progress dismal, say the least. 

The necessity, however, for the prolongation the non-pro- 
ductive period all the plastic members society the interest 
greater general efficiency, made necessary the ever-growing 
complicity social institutions, has not yet come home with its 
full significance even those most concerned with the educative 
process. 

The first great need secondary education lies here. 
men and women, especially high school teachers, high school prin- 
cipals, superintendents schools, college professors and college 
presidents, who can see that society’s greatest need just this 
higher and broader level social efficiency which can attained 
most directly and largest measure fitting secondary education 
the needs the nation’s adolescents. 

Educators know should know that the years from fourteen 
eighteen are the years when reason begins try its powers 
building the ideals, good bad, that are shape the future 
life the individual. have more less vaguely recognized 
the fact that the group gang spirit which rises flood tide 
this stage the individual’s development, must wisely directed 
made power for good, yet nearly all the agencies for 
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its proper guidance have been built outside the school. 
Accompanying this socializing group spirit, which the germ 
all democracy, the psychological desire combine facts into 
guiding principles life which the high school has largely 
sought satisfy lifeless drill dead languages, and the 
abstractions pure mathematics. Until very recently, things 
closely connected with the vital problems every day life have 
been given scant consideration the making secondary courses, 
and yet have gone only little way the road that will en- 
able reach the souls adolescent boys and girls. 

What the reason for our failure connect school work with 
life’s needs? found, think, largely the continued 
dominance the old Aristotelean conception that education 
for relatively small number choice spirits who can afford the 
time pursue knowledge for its own sake. other words, 
have been trying shape education according 
aristocratic ideals. are thereby saying that society the gov- 
ernment which all are said partake, concerned with having 
only few its individual units understand themselves and the 
social organism they are direct. 

have been practically working this principle until 
some quarters the individual units have began doubt their 
ability govern themselves. have cities governed com- 
missions appointed governors and school boards appointed 
mayors state judges, largely because majority the people 
certain localities have ceased believe, for the time being 
least, democratic government. Yet not strange that our 
people make mistakes using the great social instruments when 
consider that they have been given almost opportunity 
learn the fundamental principles upon which correct solution 
the problems they are called upon solve must based. The 
problems the average man and woman society today are not 
only civic problems the narrower sense, but economic and 
social problems, problems that cannot solved intelligently un- 
less all concerned with their solution have some acquaintance with 
the fundamental principles which intelligent conclusions may 
formed. The great majority the body today are open 
infection from every social, political and economic nostrum, 


simply because they have fund guiding principles lead 
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them distinguish the bad merely specious from the good 
and 

Let repeat that the first great need the high schools the 
support men and women who can see this fundamental prob- 
lem secondary education its broader aspects, who can help 
frame high school education, vital for both making life 
and making living, attractive through its courses, com- 
pelling through its teaching, that all the nation’s youth will 
eager and willing spend the formative years early adolescence 
gaining the spiriting wealth offers, learning, need be, their 
work both theory and practice, thus becoming industrially 
vocationally efficient, but learning what fully important, 
know their own individual natures and needs, well those 
society large. 

This leads state the second need the high school. 
men and women who will combat with heart and soul the per- 
nicious doctrine that America’s industrial supremacy and future 
progress and prosperity are bound with educating vast num- 
bers boys and girls the narrow lines industry 
trade. need training for trade and industrial pursuits, 
but that only part what need; with must hand 
hand the broader general training that will enable the indus- 
trially efficient individuals appreciate and help solve the 
civic, social and problems which determine not only 
individual prosperity and progress, but the very life demo- 
cratic society itself. 

this end must fight finish any plan industrial 
education which would divorce such education from the gen- 
eral scheme public instruction, and place under the direc- 
tion separate boards control, who see its purpose indus- 
trial rather than social progress, individual progress meaning the 
winning markets, social progress, the making men and 
women. 

Rightly organized, industrial education vital and necessary 
part the public educational system, but organized separate 
system education, becomes the precursor caste system 
almost vicious was that the days the Greek states 
when work the arts made man servile, while think 
the stars made him free. The terms liberal and servile this 
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sense should set aside forever, and liberal education which 
should enable the possessor know the principles that determine 
the good, the beautiful, the true and the useful should become 
more and more the legacy all who are fortunate enough 
born reared within the confines self-governing state. 

The third great need the high school program studies 
consistent with the aim stated above, the well-being demo- 
society. 

this point that the colleges may great aid the 
high schools the way recognizing the value for college prepa- 
ration such studies the needs the different communities 
seem demand that the high schools shall offer their students. 
think that general the colleges are disposed fair this 
particular. They are some cases doing about all the way 


granting recognition high school subjects that could well 


asked. 

indication progress along this line, let consider 
some length the new entrance requirements the University 
Chicago. 

The only fixed requirement for admission three units 
English. the other twelve units required, seven must 
selected from five groups subjects: 

Greek and Latin; Modern Languages other than Eng- 
lish; History, Civics and Economics; 
Physics, Chemistry, Botany, General Biology, Physiol- 
ogy, Physiography, Geology and Astronomy. 

From one these five groups just named the preparatory 
student expected take principal sequence least three 
units years work, and from another, secondary sequence 
least two units. The other three the seven units may 
chosen from the groups named according the wishes the in- 
dividual student one the three may extra unit 
English. 

form primary secondary sequence languages, the 
three two units, the may be, must single 
Credit, moreover, not given for less than one unit each 
Physics, Chemistry, language, and less than half unit 
any subject not accepted, while two units Latin must 
offered that subject continued college. 
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The important new feature the plan this: units 
addition the ten just enumerated may offered for entrance 
any subjects counting toward diploma approved high 
school. This provision allows for large amount liberty 
the part high schools the way developing new subjects, 
especially along economic and industrial lines. student, 
however, will admitted with conditions, 

commenting the plan, Professor Caldwell the Univer- 
sity Chicago, writes: “It thus possible for student come 
college with work but three these six branches (or groups) 
knowledge. also possible come college having work 
all them. any event, another part the plan adopted, 
insures that during his first two years college and his high 
school together, shall have attained acquaintance with the 
fundamental aspects each field knowledge. 

“Obviously this plan attempt place college entrance 
upon educational basis instead basis keeping accounts. 


asks for good quantity and quality training the 


asks for sequential work enough lines study 
lay foundation scholarship, and leaves entirely pupils, 
high school teachers, and community decide what those lines 
study shall be. recognizes vocational studies having edu- 
cational and cultural value quite worthy place the prepara- 
tion students for college work. recognize,” 
continues, “these subjects needed quite much order that 
students who college may not lose their social and indus- 
trial perspective that those who not college may 
utilize these subjects practical affairs. This plan intended 
leave the secondary schools free experiment and find the 
methods and subjects best adapted develop socially efficient and 
scholarly students. hoped that the plan may open the way 
for genuine codperation the study the many involved 
problems democratic education, and may encourage both 
schools and colleges careful experiments the subjects, methods 
and results our teaching. Effective democratic education for 
all people the high schools needed the community, and is, 
the same time, better for future college work than any nar- 
rowly prescribed academic 

These last few sentences Prof. Caldwell are prophetic 
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the closer relation between high school and college work and 
vitally essential the best good society. 

wish call your attention the requirement Mathe- 
matics for Chicago University. student may admitted 
the college without presenting any Mathematics, but will 
that case obliged take the equivalent two years high 
school Mathematics during his college course. The student 
advised, however, offer for admission year Algebra and 
one Plane Geometry. Such requirement Mathematics 
would much the way saving many young men and 
women our eastern colleges who now founder the rocks 
advanced Algebra, Solid Geometry, and Plane Trigonometry dur- 
ing their Freshman year. The absurdity making all pupils 
who college take courses abstract Mathematics which find 
application almost wholly engineering work various kinds, 
will some day strike home the common sense those who shape 
college courses, especially colleges for young women. 
not pleading here for soft courses, but pleading for courses 
that will far better meet the higher needs many young men 
and women whose minds are what might termed non- 
mathematical. 

While this requirement mathematics much more sane than 
the traditional college requirement, would step and, fol- 
lowing the recommendation the Committee the National 
Association Articulation High School and Col- 
lege, make possible for students through both high school 
and college without taking any the traditional courses school 
and college mathematics. also would make possible for 
student through both high school and college without taking 
work any foreign language. 

The committee mentioned above makes the following state- 
ment: believe that insistence upon the study Mathematics 
and foreign languages the sine qua non education 
based largely upon the belief that both are indispensable for in- 
tellectual discipline. But know that many our greatest men 
have been deficient one the other these accomplishments. 
They evidently secured their intellectual power other processes. 
The disciplinary possibilities other subjects are not yet fully 
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recognized.” The recommendation the committee “that 
place either two units Mathematics two units foreign 
language, the substitution, under proper supervision, should 
allowed two units, consisting second unit social science 
(including History) and second unit natural science.” 
The committee closes its report with the following significant 
sentence: “To carry out this plan, would urge that least 
many the larger colleges should make special provision con- 
tinue the education students whom has been discovered 
that the requirement Mathematics the requirement for- 
eign language obstacle the continuation their educa- 
tion.” Such outcome devoutly hoped for. 

Before leaving this part topic, should like discuss 
briefly the failure high schools provide properly for the 
study Social Science. 

The curricula the high schools must much more than 
they are now doing the way providing boys and girls with 
adequate knowledge their economic and social environment. 
Dr. Eliot well says his essay “The New Definition the 
Cultivated Man” that have made greater progress all lines 
knowledge since the beginning the nineteenth century than 
the previous thirty centuries. The most significant part 
this progress has been along economic and social lines, yet even 
the history the economic and progress these significant 
years scarcely touched upon our high schools. firmly be- 
lieve that are make success this great experiment 
are trying free government, must pare down our courses 
Greek and Roman History the bare essentials, and make 
more the history the rise popular government, and the 
time thus saved must teach the boys and girls those im- 
pressionable years, the fundamental principles economics, 
sociology and practical ethics. 

This elementary presentation would, course, supplemented 
more extensive studies the later years the high school, 
but such course elementary principles necessary part 
the work the first two high school years, both for the general 
equipment the boys and girls who will drop out school 
the end the second year and basis interpretation for the 
later work those pupils who remain complete their high 
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school work and even college. Just think it! 
great industrial nation, self-governing nation, giving its 
secondary schools only the most incidental teaching subject 
that most vitally concerns its peace, progress and perpetuity! 

Let one say that such subject not for high school pupils. 
government the last year the elementary school, can 
certainly teach the most significant and generally accepted prin- 
ciples economics, sociology and practical ethics the second 
year the high school The simple principles economics: 
saving and investment, the principles governing the making 
family, municipal and state budgets, the principle governing the 
stability the modern family, those that govern pauperism, 
crime and immigration, these are some the principles that 
might well taught. Taught such principles, the boys and girls 
would then have some basis for forming ethical judgments. 
the ethics that worth while social ethics. The school that 
tries build the consciences its pupils discussing the 
abstract moral virtues, will fail because such teaching has little 
connection with life. 

Boys and girls fifteen and sixteen years age are intensely 
interested current problems, provided they are properly pre- 
sented. plea for such equipment the fundamental 
principles general social science that the youth our land will 
have some rational means for deciding some the important 
problems that are early thrust upon them. now, send 
them out with equipment with which weigh the arguments, 
sound silly, presented the advocates every ism, new 
old. Courses such work must planned, books must writ- 
ten suited the age boys and girls, but these will come when 
who should see the need, see and state clearly 

have time present only the briefest way the fourth 
great need high schools. professionally trained teachers. 
When the colleges and universities send such teachers, shall 
have little trouble sending them well prepared students. The 
high schools need teachers trained teach two subjects, least, 
besides English. are getting too many specialists particu- 
lar subjects, and too few teachers who are willing teach are 
prepared teach more than their specialties, 
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The colleges have not yet recognized their full duty pre- 
paring teachers teach the subjects which they wish the pro- 
spective students offer for admission. want teachers 
the high schools who are prepared teach, and preparation means 
serving apprenticeship practice teaching under skilled su- 
skill managing pupils, skill presenting subjects 
both classes and individuals are necessary parts the 
training teachers, knowledge subject matter. fact, 
few teachers fail because insufficient scholarship. They fail, 
not because they not know the subject matter, but because 
they not know their pupils how teach them the subject 
matter. Poor preparation for college and for life the part 
the pupils very often result poor preparation the part 
the teachers. 

There are still college teachers who make light professional 
preparation for teaching. course, such persons have 
edge the question, and they could see the failures among 
high school pupils that are often caused teachers with con- 
ception the technical side their calling, they would, feel 
sure, speedily revise their opinions. The time, however, surely 
coming when teacher will allowed begin his work without 
professional training. 

what have said, have tried present four the great 
needs the high school this democratic nation ours. All 
that have said may summed stating that what the high 
schoo] needs men and women who will seek with open minds 
understand its problems and having arrived some intelli- 
gent basis for their general solution, will treat the problems 
the individual boys and girls with much thought and care 
these boys and girls were their own sons and daughters. 

Meeting the needs this way, may sure that socially 
efficient individuals will produced able cope with the prob- 
lems, social, civic and economic to-day and to-morrow. 
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Brown 


might, with much truth, begin and end paper 
“the attitude the colleges greater flexibility 

entrance requirements” close imitation the 

famous chapter snakes Ireland, with the 
sentence, “the colleges have attitude 
few institutions, such Chicago and Harvard, the 
mass radicalism, conservatism, and in- 
difference has not been crystallized into anything approaching 
attitude. Yet what have say is, believe, somewhat more 
than statement what believe should the attitude the 
colleges, since based conversations with men many in- 
stitutions, who have thought much this subject, and obser- 
vation the efforts for reform more than one college. 

the outset let face the problem greater flexibility 
squarely and endeavor form just idea its factors. With 
America’s heterogeneous population the problems the high 
school must well nigh overwhelming. There, anywhere, 
the college the masses, the highest education which they gen- 
erally can hope for the most part, they ought 
attain. certainly desirable that vastly greater propor- 
tion the youth the land should stay out immediately pro- 
ductive employment and stay the high school longer than now 
they do. This the colleges freely recognize. They should freely 
recognize that accomplish this—to wean its pupils from wage- 
brain-building—is now and must for many years, 
the chief business—yes, the function the average high school. 

accomplish this the schools must give the children the 
masses the training these children need for life, not the training 
that the coming doctors, engineers, teachers, lawyers and business 
leaders need, still less the training that the ministers and teachers 
our grandfathers’ day needed, They may well farther and 
great extent give them what they desire. 
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For the high schools anything less than this for them 
unfaithful their trust the great public whom they 
serve. this infinitely glorious task. not won- 
der the enthusiasm—the sometimes blinding enthusiasm—of 
those who are called recreate their true usefulness these 
colleges the masses. The wonder that they are broad-minded 
and considerate enough tolerate the obstacles that for the time 
being tend thwart their splendid purposes. 

But this the problem the colleges the East, the 
endowed institutions which this university fair example 
Surely any large way not. Few will maintain that much 
larger percentage high school students should college. 
Double the percentage that graduate from the high schools and 
you surely will not contend that you have doubled even very 
greatly increased the number who should college. over- 
whelming extent the high school pupils belong the ranks 
those immediately productive; they should preparing form 
homes and families their own. The social and moral dangers 
keeping large numbers healthy normal young workers whose 
mind and time should steadily employed, the varying activ- 
ity and the spasmodic employment college life, the social and 
moral dangers say, are appalling. inattention, in- 
dolence, irresponsibility, and selfishness, not self-indulgence, 
are dangers that every college officer knows are too real 
lightly put the way youth who are not largely susceptible 
the elevating, ennobling, and inspiring influences with which 
the college abounds. No,—the problem for the college hereabouts 
this year grace 1913 not get the boys into college, but 
get the college into the boys, translate its activities, its 
ideals, its aspirations, its inspirations into such terms that they 
will full meaning and moment the boys whom the 
matriculate. The watchword the Admission Committee should 
Selection, not Inclusion. 

Nor can this task selection properly resigned the 
schools. The endowed college New England can hardly faith- 
ful its trust says, “Give whom you will—we will 
what can with him.” 

the peculiar business the endowed academic college 
administer the funds intrusted such fashion the 
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most good the intellectual life the nation. Here the place 
discover and establish standards, traditions, and ideals, and 
conserve standards, traditions, and ideals, say that im- 
material such college whether the class that fitted tra- 
dition, inheritance, nature for intellectual leadership genuinely 
studies Shopwork and Physiology Greek and Latin 
nonsense. minimize the cheap commercialism rampant 
America today need all the help really can derive from the 
rich ideas and lofty ideals the great and glorious antiquity. 
But this also feel sure,—there more sweetness and light 
gained from the enthusiastic pursuit Physiology and Shop- 
work than from sullen submission Latin and Greek. 

The college must then select its material for the work has 
accomplish. must selective where the high school must 
inclusive. Thus stands the problem—high schools rightly aiming 
draw the youth the land offering the masses what 
they need and even what they ;—the colleges aiming, and 
aiming rightly, select for advanced training those the youth 
the land who are fitted profit and justify the training 
they may have offer. any wonder that there times 
friction and misunderstanding and very generally lack 
adaptation 

For long time, think, the high schools didn’t know what they 
wanted do, they did what the colleges told them. But they 
were keen enough and wise enough dissatisfied, and now 
they are pretty generally awake the real problem that confronts 
them. The colleges have been somewhat slower awake the 
real situation and realize that the high schools would wrong- 
ing their communities they did only what the colleges want. 
And the only wise solution seems me, and seems most 
the men various colleges whom find most willing discuss 
this matter, found recognizing that between such dif- 
ferent aims there must compromise. The high school, while 
venerates quality, must care first for quantity. The college, while 
welcomes quantity, must care first for quality. But work 
together harmony the high school must not insist its own 
exclusive way, nor the college its own exclusive way, but school 
and college, working with mutual sympathy, must devise plan 
which the youth this land who have the aptitude for college 
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life may enter college from school with few difficulties are 


compatible with the aims both school and college. 

The colleges feel that they have already done much, rather 
blind and ungracious fashion perhaps, the way compromise. 
Few colleges demand previous training for actual entrance upon 
its courses not now speaking technical admission 


matriculation) except English, Mathematics, and Latin, rarely 


Greek, more rarely still, Ancient History. French, German, 


History, often Greek, may begun college. The regular 


Freshman course English composition commonly felt 


college teachers really high-school work. similar 


given many the first-class private schools. Were this 
country not the melting pot the nations would probably 
profitable for the schools give such course. now impos- 
sibly expensive money and toil. 

Other subjects the college has found sad experience must 
begin here—and our experience not very different from that 


other Eastern institutions. give admission credit courses 


History, Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy, but rarely pos- 
sible for men presenting these subjects take any more advanced 
college course than those who are utterly new the subject. Thus 
the college offers courses four five subjects which might more- 
profitably begun school and gives credit least four sub- 
jects which finds practically value fitting the student 
continue that subject college. other words, does 
least one full year’s work that would like have the high school 
do; may accept for some its degrees least one full year’s 
work from the high school that preparation cares 
nothing about. Surely the college has made some sacrifices 
meet the needs the high schools. 

Nor, pig-headed college teachers are often supposed be, 
for moment doubt that the schools have likewise made 
great sacrifices. Particularly has been heavy burden pre- 
pare students for the very severe entrance requirements, 
where large amount both Mathematics and Language are re- 
quired. The colleges are just beginning realize what cost 
the schools have furnished training which has been almost in- 
dispensable the continuance the traditional course,— 
cost which many feel many schools are means jus- 
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tified paying the expense the needs the masses, And 
find signs widespread recognition the part the colleges 
that this direction particularly some further compromise 
their part order. 

What then the attitude the colleges further compromise 
Their attitude can best understood examining the advan- 
tages they derive from the present emphasis few well- 
established admission subjects. 

The matter securing relatively uniform standard any 
subject that can used various schools for various colleges 
great importance and great difficulty. Now there little 
doubt the minds college teachers that this uniform standard 
can much more nearly secured Mathematics and Latin than 
anywhere else. could kept dead secret, should con- 
tent let into college every high school graduate who was pro- 
nounced his teachers excellent Latin and Mathematics, 
without inspecting the rest his record. Remember say—if 
could kept dead secret. 

other subjects the standards are generally less and less uni- 
form the “newer” the subjects are. Greek, English are fairly 
satisfactory uniformity—Chemistry, Physics, Botany, History 
are almost chaos. What does mean “do” certain num- 
ber experiments? Most mine did themselves while was 
watching the athletic teams from the windows the laboratory. 
makes world difference whether you study Roman History 
with Gibbon with Goldsmith, and the teacher makes even more 
difference the meaning the course. 

The first great practical advantage the colleges, then, from 
the established requirements Mathematics and Language, 
that there such reasonable uniformity content and method 
that college courses can based upon them and can continue the 
subject without hopeless handicap. may well expected that 
this advantage will attach itself time goes larger and 
larger number subjects, that greater flexibility may 
reasonably hoped without greatly lessened advantages the 
college. 

The second great practical advantage the college from the 
established requirements Mathematics and Language that 
the standards these subjects are generally higher, even allow- 
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ing for the personal failings individual teachers. Who would 
think giving credit student Algebra who had done his 
problems with the inaccuracy with which students are too often 
allowed their experiments, yes, and their problems, Phy- 
sics and Chemistry. lead many college 
teachers the conclusion that the students who enter with large 
amounts Mathematics, English, Latin, Greek, and French are 
very much better prepared for the intellectual demands college 
other subjects than those who enter the modern substitutions, 
Personally, inclined attribute this largely the value 
these subjects themselves promoting intellectual fitness, but 
know that hard find unambiguous evidence prove 
superior and admit that large part the superiority lies 
methods and standards, which, believe, the other studies 
are improving all the time. 
The fact remains, however, that student declared 
have fulfilled our requirements Mathematics, Language, and 
English, means much more regard not only his ability 
take certain college courses, but regard his fitness for the 
intellectual requirements the college course. that until the 
changes now process are more fully carried out the college has 
right conservative its preference for the regular 
preparation. 
The third advantage the traditional method negative one. 
Every widening the gate admission means increasing the 
chances for the unfit get in. Every additional subject involves 
additional risk, every new and experimental widening involves in- 
creased risk letting together with those new men who are fit 
those new men who are not fit. Worse than this feared. 
There are many boys who their intellectual inheritance and 
their future vocations, could and should take the time honored 
academic subjects and would under the present restricted 
system, for they will come college anyway. inevitable that 
the more impatient these, well the more intellectually in- 
dolent and inert, will choose.these new subjects which are de- 
manded the more commonplace minds and commonplace pur- 
poses the class, their own ultimate loss and the ultimate loss 
the nation. 
must indeed beware lest make too easy and too re- 
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spectable for the indolent, distracted, impatient youth sub- 
stitute the satisfactions the present for the satisfactions the 
future. The “get rich quick” spirit dangerous Hope 
Street and Harvard Wall Street and Washington. Short 
cuts education may pernicious short cuts business 
politics. 

it, then, any way possible preserve these advantages 


large degree and the same time lessen the too heavy burden 


resting the high schools and keeping from college promising 
youths who from lack early advantages from late 
tion their intellectual needs can not comply with the present 
requirements? Many the colleges are coming believe that 
is. 

The following plan one several which believed would 
give the much talked flexibility considerable degree and yet 
conserve the greatest advantages the present plan. All candi- 
dates would required offer the customary three units Eng- 
lish and one History. addition the candidate would offer 
seven units Language and Mathematics, varying according 
the degree for which candidate, but case would 
allowed offer less than two units Mathematics and two 
Language. the case candidates for engineering scientific 
degrees one unit Physics and one unit Chemistry would 
accepted toward the seven units. Thus eleven units would 
pretty rigidly prescribed. addition, four units would 
required the regular courses approved high school. 
These four units might well guarded provision the 
quality the work done the student, and perhaps require- 
ment that three the units should the fields 
Language, Natural Science, History, Government. any 
case, freedom would given teacher and pupil present work 
considerable amount not because called for the college, 
but because best suited the needs the particular com- 
munity which the high school serving the peculiar cir- 
cumstances the applicant himself. 

The attitude the college then greater flexibility en- 
trance requirements coming more and more one sym- 
pathetic appreciation the difficulties the high schools and 
the need and compromise. The proper aims and 
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purposes the high school and the college are believed many 
somewhat conflict—the high school being properly in- 
clusive and popular, the college selective and specialized. The 
high school has every right and often the duty perform its 
functions regardless the effect the college, and the college 
has every right and some cases may the duty perform 
its function regardless the effect the high school. 
without being untrue their particular aims, much can done 
harmonize difficulties through spirit mutual understanding 
and 

The colleges, many believe, have expected too much the 
schools, especially the way prescribed language and the 
prescription minor miscellaneous subjects which can safely 
left the discretion approved schools. minimum work 
Languages, Mathematics, and English amounting not more 
than eleven units less than three years work must probably, 
the opinion many college teachers, present insisted on, 
make sure not only preparation continue these subjects 
college, but general maturity and fitness for the intellectual de- 
mands the college curriculum. most cases the schools with- 
out serious inconvenience can satisfy this requirement. may 
bring hardship times promising individuals, and this must 
obviated far may special consideration. may in- 
volve few schools difficulty, but they, believe, should con- 
fine themselves their primary object the college the masses, 
and refer the few who need college preparation more fully 
equipped schools for the finishing their preparation. 

Thus many the colleges believe the high and the col- 
lege can their respective tasks sympathy and harmony, con- 
tinually removing difficulties and more and more harmonizing sys- 
tems, continue American education upon lines develop- 
ment that shall once democratic and distinguished, that shall 
serve the interests the working masses and the leaders 
thought alike. 
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Ill. The New Harvard Plan 


most you know, the new plan admission 
Harvard College was adopted about two years ago 
the sincere hope greatly increasing the flexi- 
bility our entrance requirements. What now 
the “old plan” had been used, substantially 
without change, since 1899. This old plan essen- 
tially quantitative test, enumeration subjects 
least passably assimilated, numerical estimate 
candidate’s training. far can judge, has performed 
this enumeration fairly well. indeed better adapted for this 
particular purpose than any other quantitative plans, that, 
assigning weights subjects, takes account not only the time 
required teach them, but also the maturity the student 
when learning them. Thus assigns larger number per 
year study Physics Chemistry, which are ordinarily taken 
the last year candidate’s preparation, than Elementary 
Latin, which comes much earlier his high school course, 
admission subjects are weighed all, rather than merely 
measured, the unit system, this principle has much com- 
mend it, and any the present ratings seem unjust unwise, 
must attributed errors judgment the formulation 
the plan, rather than unsoundness the principle. 
Nevertheless, the plan has not been really satisfactory. has 
shut off more and more from the public high schools the coun- 
try whole, and even from many those New England. 
has made preparing for Harvard special business, largely 
the hands experts the college preparatory schools and near 
Boston, and certain private endowed schools, mostly New 
England, the curricula which could planned with our re- 
quirements view. And even these schools, has led the 
overcrowding candidate’s last year last two years, and 
the exclusion subjects not recognized our list admission 
credits. other words, has lacked flexibility. 
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These disadvantages the new plan was designed avoid. 
didate’s mind for thinking power, rather than for accumulation. 
Even after two years can hardly assert that are doing this 
can. 

Since statement the details this plan has been distributed 
widely the leaflet which you have just received copies, 
shall speak only such details are interest connectioa 
with the topic under discussion, namely flexibility. You will no- 
tice that the quantitative evidence candidate’s preparation 
obtained entirely through the signed statement his headmaster 
that has pursued such and such courses with such and such 
grades. The only requirements are: 

(1) That this preparation “has extended over four years” 

(2) That has been “concerned chiefly with languages, sci- 
ence, mathematics and history, one which has been omitted,” 
and that the “course whole” “approved”. 

(3) That two “studies” (not necessarily two the four 
fields mentioned above) “have been pursued beyond the elementary 

(4) That the course whole has been “satisfactorily” 
completed. 

What these four requirements really mean the way flexi- 
bility depends, course, entirely the way which they are 
administered the Committee Admission. has been the 
policy the president and faculty give this committee full 
discretionary power, except for those four requirements, and 
expect consider each individual case its own merits, and, 
thanks efficient Chairman, this actually being done 
every doubtful case. The chairman obtains the statement the 
headmaster early the spring possible, and goes over 
see the specific requirements (1) and (3) are fulfilled. the 
eourse whole type already familiar us, the precedents 
the committee satisfy him requirement (2); and the 
grades are uniformly high, say above school 
which passes 60, requirement (4) obviously fulfilled, and the 
candidate notified matter routine that may present 
himself for examination. If, however, there any doubt 
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any one the four requirements, the case discussed the 
whole committee. 

The first requirement is, course, easy administer. Its 
chief value safeguard against having consider sepa- 
rately lot poorly prepared “special cases.” Its value the 
schools that backs them squarely maintaining their 
standards graduation and discipline under the assaults 
“incompatible 

The second requirement is, the contrary, the crux the 
whole matter flexibility, because the word “chiefly.” This 
implies, and was consciously intended imply, that candidate 
shall required occupy himself, for four years, only with such 
subjects appear our present old plan list. the other hand, 
the faculty certainly did not intend that the committee should 
accept under the new plan candidate who had devoted, let say, 
third his time agriculture, stenography, typewriting, 
commercial arithmetic, however good these subjects may for 
other types students. Between these extremes there wide 
region within which are, matter fact, putting into the 
plan flexibility its best sense. have, yet, drawn hard 
and fast line the percentage traditional subjects implied 
“chiefly”. dealing with individual cases, are guided 
the and value the program whole, what 
can learn from the headmaster and others the candidate’s his- 
tory and aims, and especially the candidate’s quality shown 
his school record. present are, the whole, rather 
more conservative our interpretation “chiefly” than de- 
sired certain quarters the educational world. Perhaps 
fair statement our present practice would that any candidate 
with units work the traditional sort well done, and two 
more units vocational other work, also well done, would 
usually accepted without question far his course study 
concerned. those who actually entered Har- 
vard the new plan 1912 had more than units work 
the traditional sort. Only very few, who were especially de- 
sirable other ways, had little units such work. But 
one very great advantage the plan that are left free 
change our interpretation whenever conditions the 
schools seem demand it. 
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have had but little difficulty interpreting the third re- 
quirement, that two studies shall carried beyond the elementary 
stage. are accustomed regard two substantial years his- 
tory science advanced subject, necessary, even the 
two years are unrelated fields, when the rest the candidate’s 
record good. But not yet regard even four years 
English advanced subject. 

The fourth requirement, that the course shall have been “satis- 
factorily” completed, has been one the most advantageous 
features the plan. feeling our way through the first few 
years experiment like this, would have been badly handi- 
capped sudden rush loafing pass-men “running for luck” 
avoid conditions. have, therefore, administered this re- 
quirement with much rigor, with the result that the illusion 
many unsympathetic minds, that the new plan was going 
glorious short cut for incapables, has largely disappeared. 
now not necessary insist that every new plan candidate’s 
school record distinctly above the average his school, but 
hope that can always administer this requirement 
make something achievement even allowed try 
under the new plan, and somewhat safer for “line case” 
stick the plodder’s methods the old plan. 

All this has, think, shown you how much flexibility there 
the plan, far affects school programs and the quantitative 
side admission. now turn the test for quality. You 
will remember that the candidate expected show “scholar- 
ship satisfactory quality” four examinations, two which 
are prescribed, least for candidates, who constitute 
large majority, the other two being wholly part chosen 
the candidate. “scholarship satisfactory quality” 
mean, hope mean, not merely faithful preparation, but also 
the possession such qualities are necessary grap- 
pling with college work. What these qualities really are, and 
how can detect them, their germs, youths 17, the 
greatest problem ahead us. have read new plan papers 
Mathematics both years since the plan has been adopted, and 
have tried particularly estimate each candidate’s possession 
such qualities, good and bad, Mathematics paper should in- 
dicate, and have been surprised the vividness the impres- 
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sion that was able conjure from each book. Whether 
not these impressions were accurate well vivid, remains 
seen. 

The question flexibility these examinations question 
skill reading and especially setting them, and these are, 
believe, the two most difficult arts which teacher has prac- 
tise. Fortunately one’s proficiency them can greatly im- 
proved both experience and earnest study the problems 
involved. 

There is, however, one element inflexibility connection 
with these examinations which personally inclined regret. 
Since Latin prescribed subject for all candidates, and 
since four examinations must taken the end the fourth 
high school year, follows inevitably that advanced Latin 
prescribed subject for men under the new plan. This 
not the case under the old plan present administered, and 
apparently there are considerable number candidates for 
whom advanced modern language, advanced mathematics, 
second science would better fourth year subject than 
advanced Latin. Even four years Latin is, however, less than 
required for the degree many other New England col- 
leges, which Freshman Latin prescribed subject; and, 
furthermore, the fourth year the ordinary school course 
Latin unquestionably far the best year regards apprecia- 
tion and cultural value; and the implied prescription ad- 

And finally come the decision that has made each 
admission case. Shall the candidate admitted clear, shall 
rejected altogether, there being conditioned admissions 
under the new plan? Here where the new plan its best, 
because most flexible. The Committee Admission spe- 
cifically instructed view the candidate’s record, not 
tion individual marks, but “as whole,” and determine 
whether their judgment fit college work. Our in- 
terpretation what included his “record” very broad. 
There are the results his four examinations, the reports 
which are not merely grades, but also writing, each reader 
giving brief but general very helpful statement where and 
why each book strong weak. There are also his grades 
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through four years school work. There also confidential 
statement from the headmaster the candidate’s ability and 


character. Such opinion asked for, matter routine, 


every case, and almost always given. The information that 
get this way often very valuable, and plays large part 
influencing our decision cases. any you are 
headmasters teachers boys who propose enter Harvard, 
hope you will realize how much appreciate these statements 
and such letters are sent others than headmasters, and that 
you will even more the future than the past codperate 
with this And finally the chairman occasionally in- 
terviews, more often interviewed by, candidate whose case 
difficult one decide, and thus gets brief but useful chance 
form his own judgment the boy’s character. All these things 
try take into account deciding every line case. The com- 
bination is, believe, more effective than any other admission 
system with which familiar. 

closing, may add word about the new plan from the 
point view the college, although this has, perhaps, direct 
bearing the question under discussion. far Harvard 
College concerned, there can question but that the new 
plan working well. the first place, has put better 
touch with the public high schools. During the last two years 
have admitted 237 men the new plan, whom eighty per cent. 
have come from public high schools, distinguished from private 
endowed schools. year has the percentage old plan ad- 
missions from public schools exceeded 50. The great difference 
between these figures undoubtedly due part the fact that 
one our main feeders has yet made any considerable use 
the new plan. When they begin use for majority 
their candidates, the figure for the new plan will nearer the 
present figure for the old plan. But that this accounts for only 
part the difference, shown the fact that 1911 boys 
were sent Harvard under the new plan schools that had 
never before had contact with us, and 1912 such schools. 
these “new schools”, were public high schools, were 
state normal schools, and only were private endowed schools 
the ordinary sense. 

the second place, has reduced the number men who are 
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trying college work with burden entrance conditions 
hanging over them. 1910, 48% those admitted had such 
conditions and this was new low-record for the college. 
1912, only 34% those admitted were thus handicapped. 

And finally, has given unusually fine group Fresh- 
men. test this recently examined all the mid-year grades 
received during the last two years old and new plan Fresh- 
men. the 4957 grades received old plan men, 24.5% were 
honor grades and 30.1% were unsatisfactory grades 
the 1133 grades received new plan men, 43.3% 
were honor grades, and only 12.8% were unsatisfactory. Fur- 
thermore, although men who actually entered Harvard 1911 
after being admitted under the new plan, constituted only 13.3% 
the class, they won 25% the scholarships awarded the 
class the ground academic distinction, including 33% 
the scholarships the “first group.” And finally, although only 
10% those admitted the old plan these two years, had 
mid-year records with D’s E’s, and with not more than one 
28% those admitted the new plan had such records, 

not expected that the new plan men future years 
can maintain brilliant record, for the pioneers any great 
experiment are always picked men, but certain that Har- 
vard’s experience with the new plan these first two years has 
been thoroughly satisfactory. 
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The Eye and the Printed Page 


The Eye Movements Reading 


sometimes made that the psycholo- 
gist tries say hard way possible things 
that everybody knows about already, yet this 
occasion compels forget the rule call- 
ing, for must try say simply possible 
number things that most people not know 
about. 


then, most persons have quite erroneous 
notions what their eyes reading, and because the experi- 
mental study this problem necessarily somewhat technical 
and complex, must apologize for what may seem like meticu- 
lous style address, and beg your attention the methods that 
have been followed and the chief results that have been obtained 
this field. 

the first place, notice, you please, that are ordinarily 
quite unconscious the movements our eyes, save when these 
movements are rather wide (when, indeed, may feel the pull 


the muscles) when infer them indirectly from change 


the objects seen. Thus, know that cannot read ordi- 
nary line print without moving our eyes some fashion along 
the lines, but introspection tells little more concerning the 
nature the movement. 

was for this reason, suppose, that despite the many scien- 
tific treatises psychology and vision, one prior 1879 
ever mentioned the fact that eye movement not continuous, but 
discontinuous. was French man science, Professor Javal 
the University Paris, who attention this fact, and 
who, company with Lamare, conducted simple methods 
number studies eye movement from which concluded 
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that the eye moved over the line series jerks interrupted 
pauses, and that reading was done save during the pauses. 
attaching microphone the eye-lid could hear the faint 
rustling sound made the friction the cornea upon the lid, 
and estimated that the pauses came about once every ten letters, 
also believed, from experiments reading lines cut two 
horizontally, that the upper part the line was more important 
than the lower part, and that the point which the reader’s gaze 
was directed, that is, the fixation-point, was slightly above the 
middle the line letters and that did not waver 
above below the line itself—inferences which, will shown 
moment, have not been fully substantiated later and more 
careful experimentation. 

1891, Landolt, pupil Javal, published results obtained 
watching the movements the eye mirror. was able 
show that more fixations were needed reading foreign 
language numbers or-lists proper nouns disconnected 
words general. Although was obliged ask his readers 
proceed slowly, concluded that 1.55 words were read the 
average each fixation. 

about the same time the first attempts were made, though 
then unsuccessfully, attach recording apparatus directly the 
cornea the eye. Seven years later, 1898, Professor Dela- 
barre, Brown University, succeeded improving this method 
and secured tracings eye movements, though not movements 
reading. 

Delabarre’s idea was then carried farther Huey, who, the 
course important experiments the psychology and physiology 
reading carried Clark University, attached very light 
plaster Paris cup directly the cornea and recorded the eye 
movements system light levers, which were also conjoined 
suitable electrical devices provide measurement, very 
small fractions second, the time consumed the eye the 
movements reading. The results obtained Huey which are 
direct importance for are the following: (1) reading rela- 
tively long lines magazines, like the American Journal 
Psychology, the average number fixations about 4.5 per line; 
(2) Doubling the distance from the eye the page does not 
affect the number fixations; (3) Minor modifications the 
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size type not affect the number fixations; (4) The dura- 
tion the reading pauses, though extremely variable, averages 
about 0.19 second; (5) Fast reading entails fewer and shorter 
pauses, but not faster movements; (6) short line, g., about 
mm., makes possible fewer pauses, relatively, that more 
read within the single pause; (7) The movements forward, e., 
from left right, are quite constant .042 .048 sec.; (8) 
The movements return, e., from the right end one line 
the left end the next line, are quite constant .051 .058 
sec. last two generalizations have been found, however, 
incorrect: the times reported are evidently too long, and ap- 
pears that the mechanical interference caused the apparatus 
the movements the eye was really appreciable factor the 
experiment. 

the meantime, Erdmann and Dodge published 1908 the 
results extended experiments upon the psychology reading 
conducted the University Halle, Germany. Their observa- 
tions eye movement were secured for the most part the 
method direct observation, and were such warrant the 
following conclusions: (1) The number pauses for reading 
fairly constant for the same reader using the same material, 
but affected decidedly length line, difficulty material 
read and the personal equation the reader; (2) The first 
fixation not the extreme left end the line, but short dis- 
tance from this end, while the last fixation, similarly, often 
not the extreme right end, but short distance from that end; 
(3) The fixations seem words and usually the middle 
word conclusion not borne out later experimentation) 
(4) the entire time spent reading, from 12-13 23-24 
devoted the pauses, the remainder the eye movement; (5) 
extremely doubtful anything perceived during the 
movement. 

Shortly after this, from 1900 on, Professor Dodge developed 
Wesleyan University new and superior method recording and 
measuring eye movements reading. This device consisted 
illuminating the cornea the eye actinically powerful 
beam light and photographing the moving cornea through 
narrow slit upon very sensitive photographic plate, arranged 
fall vertically constant and controllable speed. This device 
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entails inconvenience the reader, permits extreme precision 
and enables the exact direction the gaze subsequently 
located upon the printed page within error one small let- 
ter. With Dodge was able, among other things, measure the 
speed the forward movements and the return movements, and 
demonstrate that the former averaged only 23, and the latter 

Dodge’s photographic method was employed Dear- 
born work reading conducted Columbia University. His 
results, published 1906, afford the most recent and authori- 
tative statements now available upon the work done the eye 
muscles the process reading, and upon these results have 
largely drawn compiling the following conclusions: 

(1) The speed forward movements determined Dodge 
confirmed: they are then nearly twice fast Huey reported, 


and follows that reading done, could done, 


these movements. 

(2) The duration the fixation pauses is, roughly speaking, 
around one-fifth second: thus, reading newspaper column, 
four readers averaged 161, 216, 255 and 402 thousandths 
second, respectively. The duration different then, with differ- 
ent readers and found play important part conditioning 
their speed reading. When the same reader able reduce 
the number pauses, the duration each pause tends increase, 
but relatively there saving time. 

(3) For line 96.5 mm. long, there were the average 7.45 
fixations, that 1.6 words were read per fixation. 

(4) Fixation not absolute and constant, but only approxi- 
mate other words, the eye often makes slow gradual changes 
position during fixation. 

(5) Likewise, fixation not extremely precise with regard 
the position vertically along the line; not, Javal thought, 
confined straight line between the middle and top the small 
letters, but wavers slightly and down, and these inaccuracies 
increase, seemingly, when the line long, the type small the 
leading too narrow. 

(6) Again, the forward jerks may interrupted backward 
movements, regressive movements, refixations. These retrace- 
ments are most common the beginning line and the first 
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few lines passage, that they indicate preliminary 
culty locating the left-hand margin, which later overcome 
the eye gets habituated the mechanical arrangement 
printing before it. follows that the practice breaking 
the left-hand margin the printing, frequently done 
primers and readers, injurious, because presents unneces- 
sary obstacle the work the eye. There are also occasional 
movements refixation which seem due the eye having 
run forward too rapidly for the assimilation meaning. 

(7) The first and last fixations generally fall within 
the edges the printed page, but this varies somewhat with the 
reader and with the particular character the words lying 
either end the line. 

(8) Fixation not, previously supposed, the middle 
words, but may practically any place within word, 
the spacing between words, nor does fall more frequently 
the first than the last part sentence. The precise spot 
which the gaze directed is, then, indifferent, merely the 
middle area clear vision. 

(9) possible, however, show certain factors that deter- 
mine the fixating given area. Thus, short connective and non- 
substantive words, prepositional phrases and relative clauses 
make the greatest demands apperception, that lines having 
many such phrases words demand large pauses. 
This because these terms are not regularly associated into larger 
phrase units and must separately attended to, unless the con- 
text makes the reader prepared expectant for particular col- 
location. Again, for some readers, the typography the line 
may the precise location fixation: capitals, dashes, 
punctuation marks, the so-called ‘dominating’ letters—all tend 
‘hold up’ the eye. 

(10) Fixation pauses are more frequent than needed for clear 
seeing the stretches read, shown the fact that they re- 
main the same number when the print removed double 
distance from the eye. Moreover, the recent work Dockeray 
(1910) has shown that the span clear vision with 10-point type 
point, matter inch and half all, distance much 
longer than the forward eye movement. 
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(11) might expected from what has just been said, 
possible least vaguely conscious while reading one line 
the material lying the succeeding lines, 

(12) There appears tendency for eye-movements fall 
into rhythms, shown, for instance, the reading six suc- 
cessive lines with four fixations each. Dearborn inclined 
lay much stress this point. believes that these “short lived 
motor habits” are formed more easily fast readers, more easily 
when the lines are short and when their length uniform and the 
margins not too When these rhythmic movements appear, 
they usually involve also special manner distributing time 
the pauses, viz: comparatively long initial pause, followed 
two more short ones decreasing length and concluded 
somewhat longer pause near the right end the line. 

(13) Dearborn recorded the eye movements three children 
about years age and declares that the chief difficulties eye 
movement seem have been coaquered that time. However, 
own feeling that his data not warrant the assertion, for 
the children made many more and longer fixations than adults, 
accompanied decided uncertainty 
over-shooting the line, ete. 

(14) The ultimate decision optimal length line depends 
numerous factors which eye movement but one. When the 
line shortened, pauses seem decreased duration, even 
though they sometimes increase frequency. Again, short lines 
favor the development habits rhythmic eye movement. Once 
more, the material seen vaguely lines below that read more 
closely connected with the material attention when the lines 
are short than when they are long. Huey inclines favor line 
longer than the ordinary newspaper line. this matter most 
primers and readers are again grievous sinners, for their lines are 
often longer than those ordinary books, reaching, indeed, 120 
mm. more. The length also shifts from book book, even 
from page page. 

(15) Fatigue causes slower rate reading and gradual 
decrease the velocity eye movements, 

(16) The problem speed may approached comparing 
the performances fast and slow readers. Tests show that 
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individual who reads given style material rapidly will read 
any material relatively rapid rate, that speed more 
function the personal equation than kind material read. 
Actual differences, even persons like station and calling, 
are extreme; thus, persons, all interested university 
work, the slowest read 3.4 and the fastest 11.5 words per second 
Robinson Crusoe. Fast readers drop more readily into rhythmic 
eye movement, make fewer and shorter pauses, and distribute 
their time differently, they make longer initial fixation and 
cut time the last half the line primarily. 

not myself feel sure that these peculiarities eye move- 
ment fast readers are any way explanation their su- 
perior speed, but inclined consider them mostly 
pression symptom higher speed Certain 
experiments that have been conducting the Educational 
oratory Cornell University seem show that speed articu- 
lation, silent reading, assimilition, talking and general 
thinking tend inter-correlated. Upon this problem further 
tests are contemplated. planned also make investiga- 
tion the problem skimming, and venture suggest here, 
though the matter not directly related the topic ad- 
dress, that the tendency early instruction the schools, with 
its insistence careful reading, reading much aloud, tends 
certain extent least, the formation valuable capacity for 
quick skimming material that not read for the sake its 
style diction, but merely for the quick securing certain de- 
sired information. 
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UNIVERSITY. 


people school not know how read, 
but not realize they not know how. Several 


years ago, for instance, number children who 
had completed the grammar school were asked what 
they had been given their reading class, how they 
had been taught, and what criticism they had had 
These are some the answers which 


were handed in: “Read “Hold the book 
the left “Read loudly”; “Note your punctuation” 
“Stand straight but they recorded definite criticism con- 
cerning the content. Another question was: “What your idea 
what the reading lessons were One answer was: “To 
learn another, “To help reading before peo- 
ple.” are two more: thought was learn use bet- 
ter language,” and “Just pass away the time.” continue, 


tests have been given, see pupils can correct certain faulty 


definitions, one which getting the sound 
words from saying them.” normal school only four criticized 
the definition inadequate that did not concern meaning. 
Everyone has had the experience reading without knowing what 
has read. There seems be-a satisfaction motions. Stu- 
dents through the motions and say that they have read, when 
they often have conception what they have read and are 
satisfied with the result. 

considering the question how should read first task 
decide “What must take into account the 
various kinds reading does. First there the news- 
paper. pause reading when name attracts me. read 
hurriedly the local articles. not care for the style. Again 
perhaps read something that need know all about, and here 


*This abstract the address Mr. Briggs, made from notes taken 
the time. 
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read critically. reading certain magazines interested 
the general facts, not particularly the But when 
come read Thackeray and George Eliot, think style. 
practice these kinds reading and half dozen others, all 
which are the field silent reading. example oral 
reading, think the time when was college and read psy- 
chology friend help him through the course. passed it, 
but from all that reading carried away not one fact. have 
friend, woman, who learned French while doing her housework. 
Her pronunciation very poor, for she pronounces the words 
just they look English eyes; but she can read French novel 
and get the meaning almost readily from English one. 
Getting the meaning the essential thing reading any kind. 

come point, once after had gathered thirteen four- 
teen species reading, tried make definition. could only 
answer the question reading?” drawing line ver- 
tically—putting the one side oral reading, and the other, 
silent. Then drew another line—a horizontal line. Above, 
put literary and below, non-literary. these four kinds read- 
ing there are different aims, one more complex than another; and 
the processes themselves are not the same. The question arises, 
then; which these four different kinds use most the 
time? Very seldom read orally. What kind reading 
have the class room? There the time spent chiefly 
teaching oral reading. How should read non-literary material 
People move their lips often doing this, but possible 
subordinate largely the motor processes. Pupils ought given 
great deal absorbing literature, for the matter should in- 
teresting order drag the eyes on, and thus establish good 
motor habits. cannot, however, make rapid readers out 
very slow readers, but relative improvement possible; that is, 
faster reader may made out slow one. 

How should read? (1). reading essentially silent, 
the teacher should learn teach silent reading. The effort should 
made eliminate unnecessary motions the vocal organs. 
(2). Every kind reading that assign school should have 


print get facts, something that kind, would taught 
the kind reading that needs actual life. (3). Speed and 
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retentiveness should sought. One should try increase speed 
reading. There excellent article the Atlantic for 1902, 
“Pace Reading”, showing how the pace should governed 
the content. Under the topie speed and retentiveness, sev- 
eral experiments have been made which show that when ,reading 
our optimum speed, are reading faster than ordinary. 
experiments that have made, find that those who read rapidly 
remember better. found student who, reading “Silas Mar- 
read one hundred and fifty-six pages hour; another one 
who read sixteen. gave test ten questions, The first student 
could answer every question, and the second could not answer any 
them. reading means getting the thought from the printed 
page, then only one the students had read all. Besides va- 
riations pace, skimming and skipping ought faced squarely. 
anyway; it, for instance, when consult the 
encyclopedia. that, why don’t teachers give the 


pupils some systematic training how they ought find the 


cream the firm footing. (4). Next the organization facts. 
How many young children finish ordinary chapter History 
with the main facts organized? did not seem like imperti- 
nence, would ask how many can ought have 
and ought train children have the habits organizing 
the facts worth retaining. have habit jotting down the 
questions that the article reading ought answer. 
have read this article well, ought able answer them; 
not, ought back and read the article over again. Often 
just turning the pages serves fix matter the mind. sum- 
mary good thing, and organized topical outline good 
thing, for the organization facts. 

How did you learn these things reading? Probably 
not school, and yet why don’t teach them? primers the 
authors are very careful, usually, their method. When you 
get into the upper grade books, you find that almost all enter 
the claim that they should used because they contain literature. 
Literature should taught, but should not allowed take 
the place another and even more important subject. Visit 
ordinary class and you will find oral reading done elocu- 
tionary manner. Why don’t have some systematic training 
for thought-getting, for rapidity, for retentiveness, for organiza- 
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tion material? These things are necessary for assimilation. 
Two freshmen confessed that they never liked read essays be- 
fore they were made find out what essay whole meant 
and how affected Good reading enforces the necessity 
hooking new facts with what you already have. probable 
reading over book for find wealth material there not 
dreamed of. ought, moreover, have some specific problem 
before us, and ought have some friend whom can 
and with whom can talk over our experiences. college 
there was group three four who used meet and 
talk over things had read. One read Chemistry, and 
read English. Each would tell what had read and thereby 
fix the matter his memory. ought carry away the best 
what read out into life. 

conclusion, may say that there obviously one right 
way read; instead, there are many right ways, each one de- 
pendent immediate purpose. One should not read poetry 


one reads proof, nor the dictionary one reads Dickens. Most 


the attention teachers reading classes now given that 
important phase, oral expression literature little done, either 
the grades the high school, train boys and girls read, 
silently and for specific purposes, non-literary material, Such 
training should begun early the grades and continued sys- 
tematically through the high school course. should seek pri- 
marily speed and accuracy thought-getting; the establishment 
habit recognizing the specific aim each particular task 
reading; “good-will, concentration, and the habit despatch,” 
and the organization, assimilation, and application facts se- 
Along with this training silent reading there should 
courses literature and its expression through the voice. The 
fact that the two subjects, for such they may termed, are 
assigned the same period school often harmful both 


them. 
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the university, would find that series 
bewildering changes had taken place almost 
every phase its work. the place the old 
curriculum, there would set before him 
array electives, from which would puzzled 
choose, and, result which, would find 
between the classes great part 
broken down. The daily recitations have largely given place 
quizzes, tests, and. other examinations, and the familiar text- 
books, which the recitations were based, have been supplanted 
lectures and elaborate system required reading. 
important this last development that would find matter 
with selecting his courses, and one that would 
have great effect upon his standing. The student who chooses 
several courses, each which makes stiff reading requirement, 
altogether different situation regards time from one 
who has little required reading. Since this element 
has become important, behooves the student, never did 
before, learn the mechanics reading, and this relatively 
new and unrecognized situation that gives peculiar fitness 
discussion within college walls the eye and the printed page. 
have now consider the methods that the college student 
actually applying his use books, order find how far 
they may faulty, and, so, how correct them; also any 
unfavorable conditions are imposed upon him his teachers, 
and how these may improved. have therefore consider 
the student’s reading from his own point view—how can 
get the most benefit from it, and then requirement—whether 
right character and quantity. this conclusively 
would require long investigation. The present paper based 
upon the replies received from number students who were 
interviewed circular and orally, and own observation 
the work done college reading 
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But first word the process reading. The eye, 
course, does not see. The seeing done the mind through the 
brain, and the road from the eye the brain not even direct 
one, Apparently the message from the eye carried first the 
motor centers, then the auditory centers, and last the 
thought centers, where its meaning interpreted. That is, 
look printed word, unconsciously pronounce it, unconsciously 
hear the sound it, and from this sound gather its 
Those who are just learning read actually pronounce the words 
and actually hear their sound. the case trained readers, 
these intermediate processes with varying degrees dis- 
tinctness from half consciousness practical unconsciousness, 
Any attention them inevitably slows the reading; therefore 
they should minimized would read fast; yet they furnish 
additional bonds which the memory can hold what read, and 
for certain classes literature are necessary full appreciation. 
Another important group associations connected with the eye 
itself, vizualizing seeing pictures what described; and 
another with thought, the various ideas started the 
meaning the passages read. These classes also have bearing 
upon memory and the speed reading; but they open vast 
field that they must omitted from the present consideration. 

Most those whom questioned were good students, and fast 
readers; one said that read through “Jude the Obscure” one 
evening while waiting for supper; only two rated their reading 
slow; all but one these two are conscious more than mere 
eye-reading; but there quite range their consciousness 
use associations. One conscious distinct auditory but not 
motor associations; this was reading poetry, history, any 
required reading, any article which was particularly desired 
remember. Another notices associations reading poetry. 
engineer literary tastes, who classes himself reader 
moderate speed, writes that wishes merely get the sub- 
stance article, simply uses vision; but, reading 
poetry, doing piece hard reading technical subject, 
cultivates auditory associations make the article clearer; 
course the same time reinforcing his memory. One 
writes that after reading only few pages foreign language, 
French, for instance, conscious curious sensation, like 
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far-away toothache, such would expect feel after reading 
the same pages Another says that because much type- 
writing sometimes finds himself mentally fingering out words 
keyboard, placing their letters subconsciously. 

More less conscious effort attain skill reading appears 
have been made those whom interviewed. One tries 
read accurately well quickly; another practices the art 
skimming page get the thought without reading every 
word; another practices reading very rapidly and then trying 
recall much possible. should have been glad discover 
some one peculiar trick knack reading. The nearest 
this that found was one student’s habit emphasizing 
selecting the most important sentence phrase each 

may proper, even under the limitations subject, 
give few hints regard suppressing cultivating associa- 
tions reading. ear-and-voice-reader seeks overcome his 
auditory and motor associations, the first thing for him 
shut his lips and force his associations speech and hearing 
“up his head” the phrase is. should practice 
non-literary which does not invite such associations, 
and should also try read fast outstrip his troublesome 
accompaniments, If, the other hand, eye-reader wishes 
acquire motor and auditory associations, his case simpler. His 
cue open his lips, and, whenever possible, read aloud. 
should practice upon the most sonorous types literature, and 
should endeavor hear literature well read, and then should read 
over silently himself, trying hear the voice the reader 
and reproduce without using his muscles. The complete 
solution the problem lies learning how each process 
well and use each will, there were other. 

regards college assignments for reading, there wide 
range opinion. One student, exceptional both ability and 
singleness studious aim, when asked was generally able 
complete satisfactorily his required reading, replied that 
always could when wanted to, adding that literary courses 
was helped the fact that was reading works with which 
was already acquainted. such case need not surprise 
that the college requirements are not felt bar general 
reading. Another student replied that all his required 
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reading satisfactorily would mean that should nothing else. 
more widely representative answer was that the writer gener- 
ally had hurry through his assigned reading. Another, while 
able the work, regrets that was unable follow in- 
teresting points. Two students reply emphatically that required 
reading stands the way general reading. When asked whether 
the subject makes important difference the amount that 
can read, the exceptional student already quoted made very 
important distinction asserting that the subject has nothing 
with it, but the style everything. hearers will men- 
tally contrast the opposite styles treating the same subject, 
employed Herbert Spencer and Lester Ward, for instance, 
they will realize the justice this distinction. One might read 
German and English equally well, but would read German much 
more slowly and with greater weariness, owing the periodic 
structure its sentences. Another student has never noticed any 
difference between subjects. Another replies: can read more 
literature than history, more history than philosophy, the same 
amount time.” Another reads literature, particularly fiction, 
much more rapidly than philosophy, but makes interesting 
exception the case poetry. 

tried get expression whether the students were 
satisfied with the character the assignments. The most signifi- 
cant reply was: “If breadth the aim, reading assignments should 
not shortened; thoroughness the aim, they should be.” 
There seems doubt that most students who faithfully 
their assigned reading are prevented its amount from doing 
most the miscellaneous cultural reading that every college 
graduate should have done. Some are inclined prefer the re- 
quirements substituting directed reading for 
course true that most students, left themselves, would find 
more agreeable not more profitable ways spending their time 
than general reading; but can hardly maintained that the 
devoted student finds his required reading full equivalent 
the reading that would otherwise have done. certainly 
significant that only half our students Brown ever take book 
out the library. 

Some students frankly confess that they look upon their 
reading rather series opportunities laid for 
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after life than many stints actually performed the 
moment. This raises the delicate question how far our reading 
requirements are generally evaded. There doubt very 
cessful dodging the part some. may trust the talk 
the campus, not unheard-of for boy never any 
his required reading, but get another tell him the substance 
the various books, with the result that the listener takes high 
rank the course, while his informant barely passes. Apart from 
the student’s interest course, much his faithfulness 
doing the required reading depends upon the character the 
assignment, some professors making requirement that the aver- 
age student can readily fulfill, while others apparently not 
expect their requirement taken its face value. have 
heard professor systematically putting out twice great 
assignment reckoned getting read, the belief that 
this means half would get read. own fear such case 
would that the whole would get half read. Where choice 
books given, the student rule, picks out the shortest book, 


and contains full table contents, elaborate sum- 


mary, Anna Garlin Spencer’s recent volume, “Woman’s 
Share Social Culture”, suited much the better. 
only too hard indoctrinate the average student with passable 
amount knowledge any college subject, and therefore the 
professor’s zeal readily understood when extends his reading 
requirement the limit. But excessive requirement has two 
bad moral effects: practically forces the average student 
shirk what told his duty, and commits injustice 
against the conscientious student, most commonly girl, who 
tempted risk present health and future usefulness the effort 
live the requirement. neighboring women’s college 
girl confessed the librarian that she had read five hundred 
solid pages week, addition her class-room work. 
But our discussion would not complete confined 
question mere quantity. There clearly discipline 
cursory reading; but there far higher discipline appre- 
ciative reading, which becomes more and more necessary the 
book read approaches the level great literature. stu- 
dent can sit down, and certain number hours read through 
Tennyson’s “In Memoriam”; but how much good has the reading 
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done him? has read the poem has stood be- 
fore painting, color-blind. Now, photograph painting 
may mean great deal, and may summary reading great 
but each has, after all, missed the main point. There 
doubt that are here pressing against the limits teaching 
itself, especially the kind that must give frequent account 
its product through quizzes and for, when these are 
introduced, the requirement and not the attainment focuses the 
student’s attention. far his required reading literature 
may tend confuse the student the distinction between cur- 
sory and appreciative reading, or, lower level, between ex- 
tensive and intensive reading, far calls for When 
chances that required reading college breeds distaste for 
reading, the temporary gain surely bought too dear; and, 
may trust the students’ language, such distaste not only 
occurs, but sometimes attains the degree hate. You all 
remember Byron’s lines; and surely Byron, even school-boy, 
would have delighted Horace had been allowed to: 


“Then farewell, Horace; whom hated so, 
Not for thy faults, but mine; curse 
understand, not feel thy lyric flow, 

comprehend, but never love thy verse.” 


“Reading maketh full man,” says Bacon; but should 
divine fulness that brings respite from hunger; and this 
hunger the business the college promote. 

forming our conclusions, should remember that the pur- 
pose required reading supplement lectures text books 
with additional fuller details, discussions, texts, and in- 
dicate least the secondary sources information the sub- 
ject. Its books, therefore, serve selected bibliography. 
this count may well that far more books than those required 
might profitably brought the attention the student; but 
real injustice other readers many volumes are for 
long time withheld from circulation. The idea book reserva- 
tion should rather irreducible minimum, There might 
set out addition other approved books that would allowed 
circulate, and this would perhaps prove the happy solution the 
conflicting claims the professor, the class and the general reader. 
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have reviewed what involved the art reading and 
have briefly considered how may acquired perfected. 
have seen that many students college attain high degree 
skill this art, instinctively applying the appropriate method 
different classes reading. For most students their assignments 
constitute their principal reading, This work they the 
whole, under pressure, thus receiving excellent training 
the use books for information, but one that hardly fits them, 
and possibly unfits them, read with esthetic appreciation and 
enjoyment. far these results are positive they are good, 
and should seek make their benefits the possession, not 
merely important minority, but the great majority our 
students. They seem, however, lack important element, and 
whether the college rest content with this will 
depend upon its interpretation its mission, the diffusion 
knowledge alone, the diffusion knowledge plus the infusion 
power. 
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Collateral Work Connection with the Study American 
Literature Preparatory Schools and Reading Clubs 


III. THIRD PERIOD AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


National Period, 1800— 
(In three Divisions). 
The Age Irving. 1800—1850. 
Study the Period. (Use any good text book.) 
Subjects for Special Study. 
(1). Biographical Sketches. 
(a). Washington Irving. 
(b). James Fenimore Cooper. 
(c). William Cullen Bryant. 
(d). Edgar Allan Poe. 
(2). Miscellaneous Subjects Suggested the Study the 
Period. 

Material and Inspiration for National Literature. 

The Literary Output the Age Irving. 

The Great Orators the 

Contemporary Literature England. 

The Center Literary Activity the Age Irving. 

(b). Washington Irving. 

“The First Ambassador Letters sent the New 
World the Old.” 

21. The “Sketch Book”: its Plan, Atmosphere, and Theme. 

Influence Upon Irving’s Career. 

Humor and Whimsicalities the Knickerbocker His- 
tory New York. Immediate Effect Produced its 
Publication. Permanent Effect. 

and Customs Old New York Set Forth 
the Knickerbocker History. 

Burial. Poems Written Honor the Event. 

All That Implied the Addison 
American Literature. 

(c). James Fenimore Cooper. 
Tales. Their Atmosphere and Theme. 


acter Sketch. The Place the Frontiersman the 
Civilization the New World. 
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The Settlement the New World Described the 
Tales”. 

The American Indian drawn Cooper. 

Cooper’s Sea Stories. 

Cooper Literary Artist. 

Cooper Creator Character. 

William Cullen Bryant. 

“Bryant’s Poetry ‘Poetry locked its own land’.” 
Bryant Distinctively American Poet. 

“Thanatopsis”. Its Meaning, Theme, and Argument. 
Compare “Thanatopsis”, the poem Bryant’s youth, 
and “Waiting the Gate”, the poem Bryant’s old 


age. 
Bryant—the Poet New World. 


Bryant’s Nature Poems. 

Significance the Title, “The American Wordsworth.” 
Bryant’s Excellences and Limitations. 

Blank Verse English Poetry. Bryant’s Use Blank 
Verse. 

Poems Written for Bryant’s Seventieth Birthday. 
Edgar Allan Poe. 

Poe’s Inheritance and Environment Contrasted with 
the Inheritance and Environment his Distinguished 
Contemporaries. 

Poe’s Erratic Genius. Tragedy his Career. 

Poe’s Originality and Genius Contrasted with the Or- 
iginality and Genius Other American 

Poe Poet. Prose Writer. 

Review and Criticism the “Raven” Distinguished 
Critics. 

America’s Estimate Poe’s Poetry the First Half 
the Nineteenth Century. Today. 

Poe’s Relation his Era and the Conditions Amid 
Which Lived. 
Miscellaneous Subjects. 

History “Home, Sweet Home.” 

Story the “Culprit Fay.” 

Poetry Nathaniel Willis. 

William Gilmore Simms. Value His Work. 
Stephen Foster and His Songs. 


Reference Books. 


Godwin’s Life Bryant. 

Poe’s Place American 
Stedman’s Poets 
Woodberry’s Life Edgar Allan Poe. 
Pierre Irving’s Life and Letters Irving. 


(d). 
11 
2 
31 
. 5 
(e). 
1 
41, 
(3) 
(4). 
(5) . 
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(6). “American Men Series—James Fenimore 
(7). Poe’s “Literati”: William Cullen Bryant. 
(8). Biographical Sketches (1) Encyclopaedia Britannica; 
(2) Warner’s Library the World’s Best Literature. 
For Reading and Study. 
(1). “Rip Van Winkle” and “Legend Sleepy 
Irving. 
(2). Westminster Abbey from Irving’s Sketch Book. 
(3). Knickerbocker History New York, Book III., chapters 
and 
(4). Irving’s Court Lions. 
(5). Bryant’s Thanatopsis, Waiting the Gate, Sella. 
(6). Poe’s Raven, Ulalume, Descent into the Maelstrom, The 
Gold Bug. 
Last the Mohicans. 
(8). Cooper’s Pilot—Death Long Tom Coffin. 
(9). Cooper’s Spy—Selected Chapters. 
the American Soldiers the Battle Bunker 
Drake’s American Flag; Woodworth’s Old Oaken 
Bucket Moore’s the Night Before Christmas. 
For the Note Book. 
(1). Names Crayon, Ichabod Crane, 
Willis, Sunnyside, Diedrich Knickerbocker, Rip 
Van Winkle, Joseph Rodman Drake, Wouter Van 
Twiller, Noah Webster, Gunpowder, Natty Bumpo, 
Jared Sparks, William Prescott, Audubon, Mosquito 
War, Harvey Birch, Fitz Greene Halleck, Payne, Brace- 
bridge Hall, Leatherstocking. 


(2). for Discussion. 
(a). “The Strongest among Irving’s several titles our 
praise.” 
(b). Sources Irving’s Sketches. 
(c). Thanatopsis—a Pagan Poem. 
(d). America’s attitude towards Poe unjust. 
(e). Poe “our most individual minstrel”. 
(f). Cooper’s characters permanent addition Literature. 
(g). “Cooper gave permanent ideality the Indian type.” 
(h). Period Romanticism America—Poe its best ex- 


ponent. 
(i). “The breath the early American world was Bryant’s 
poetry; the new life the land filled the scene 
Cooper; Irving gave legend the landscape, trans- 
formed rudeness with humor and brought elements 
picturesqueness into play.”—Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
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the Board Estimate and Apportionment, City New York, 
Professor Paul Hanus Harvard University, assisted 
corps specialists, began and concluded very thorough investiga- 
tion the condition and methods the New York public schools, 
lasting from June Ist, 1911, July 1st, 1912. The following ex- 
perts were each assigned special field work and the results were 
formulated the committee whole: 


Professor Hanus, charge the educational aspects school 
inquiry. 

Frank Bachman, Assistant Superintendent Schools, Cleve- 
Ohio. 

Edward Elliott, Professor Education, University Wisconsin. 

Frank Professor Elementary Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Jesse Burks, Director the Bureau Municipal Research, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Herman Schneider, Dean the College Engineering, Univer- 
sity Cincinnati, 

Frank Ballou, Assistant Professor Education, University 
Cincinnati. 

Ernest Moore, Professor Education, Yale University. 

Calvin Davis, Assistant Professor Education, University 
Michigan, and Inspector High Schools. 

Frank Thompson, Assistant Superintendent Schools, Boston, 
Mass. 

Henry Goddard, Director. Department Psychological Re- 
search, New Jersey Training School for Feeble Minded Boys and 
Girls. 

Stuart Courtis, Head the Department Science and Mathe- 
matics, Detroit (Mich.) Home and Day School. 


The inquiry concerns the schools maintained population 
about 5,000,000. 1910-11 there were 497 elementary schools; 
training schools for teachers; day vocational schools; truant 
schools night schools and high school departments, together with 
evening high schools, evening trade schools and 101 evening ele- 
mentary schools. The Board Education consists members and 
the schools are also under the general oversight local school 
boards. The average daily attendance pupils the year named 
603,455. 
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wish give our readers little insight into the spirit and 
methods this investigation; and for this purpose quote from 
the report Professor Hanus the Committee School Inquiry, 
etc. 

“The plan adopted and approved”, says, “was based upon the 
following principles 

The scope the inquiry whole, and its details, must 
restricted what reasonable expect can accomplished 
the time and with the staff our disposal. 

Within the limits thus set should endeavor obtain 
satisfactory answers possible the following questions: 

What instruction does the public school system New York 
City provide, and this instruction commensurate with the educa- 
tional needs the city respect (1) scope; (2) quality; (3) 
adjustment individual needs; (4) adjustment social (including 
vocational) needs? 


(1) the technical administration and supervision show pro- 


fessional insight and helpful leadership within and without the school 
system? (2) they actively encourage and promote the professional 
growth and practical efficiency the teaching 

the admission competent and otherwise satisfactory new 
members the teaching and supervisory staff properly safeguarded 

Are the general organization and administration the school 
system such promote the satisfactory discharge the city’s 
educational responsibilities the Board Education and the local 
school 

Further, and general: (1) initiative and codperation under 
leadership, their opposites—passive conformity instructions 
from above the part teachers, bureaucratic and chiefly authori- 
tative control the supervisory staff, and purely authoritative 
arbitrary general direction and control the Board Education— 
prevail throughout the school system? (2) self-examination 
habitual throughout the school system, and are the results educa- 
tional experience gathered and used become effective guides 
for future effort? (3) there satisfactory provision for disinterested 
and adequate appraisal results achieved, including experimental 
tests, confirm refute educational opinion within and without the 
school system 

stated the introduction the report, the purpose the in- 
quiry was constructive throughout. have not failed appreciate 
the merits the school system, and they are many; but since our 
chief purpose was constructive criticism, have devoted ourselves 
more particularly such defects have been able point out, 
and suggestions and recommendations for removing minimizing 
them. 
The method the inquiry has been statistical, inspectorial (per- 
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sonal inspection members the staff), comparative (comparisons 
New York City’s schools and school system with those other 
cities), and experimental far reliable experimental scientific 
methods are available education and could employed; and 
have made much use conferences with officials and members the 
teaching and supervisory staff. 

This method throughout aimed ascertain the facts needed 
for the purpose hand, and verify the facts and conclusions 
based them far our time and opportunity permitted. 
have been particularly careful not make statements unsupported 
facts where facts were needed; and consistently objected, 
spite considerable pressure from without during the first months 
the inquiry, issue statements findings, because had not 
yet done all could assure ourselves their validity. Moreover, 
had interest setting forth defects the school system until 
were ready make the constructive suggestions that aimed at, 
and such suggestions (recommendations) could only ready near 
the end our work. 

Our method also aimed the codperation officers the Board 
Education and the supervisory and teaching force getting 
facts and reaching and verifying conclusions; and, stated 
the introduction the report, pleasure say that the atti- 
tude the entire staff was, throughout the period the inquiry, 
courteous, responsive, and helpful. sought this not 
only because needed the help the Department Education 
getting the facts needed, but also because desired interest 
them our inquiries. the basis their pointing 
out existing defects the school system, hoped stimulate fur- 
ther investigation within the school system itself, interest all 
concerned recommendations for improvement, and lay the 
foundation for satisfactory practical result our whole endeavor. 
Besides, opinion, any other procedure would not only futile, 
but the procedure adopted was the natural procedure, view our 
judicial attitude and constructive purpose.” 


has desire drawn into any controversy over 
the administration the school affairs any city any part 
the country. does not wish pose arbiter between the dis- 
putants any debate where good men and able, differ their judg- 
ments, because different view points and personal relations the 
subject under discussion. does feel, however, that within its 
province counsel kindliness feeling and charity judgment 
both sides. this great public interest the training our chil- 
dren and youth for citizenship, there should the utmost freedom, 
frankness and gentlemanliness. Rancor, 
are bootless and regrettable school affairs church affairs. 
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There should place for them between educators, who are all 
working for the common cause the establishment principles and 
the betterment conditions the public schools our land. 

The New York school inquiry has stirred considerable amount 
bad feeling. Yet believe that the end, reasonable and dis- 
interested persons who take the pains examine the facts will arrive 
the conclusion that was well that this investigation should have 
been undertaken, that able and impartial experts, the best had— 
were invited undertake and did so; that their methods were 
just and and that their findings, which were put forth 
modestly and with full explanations and reservations, are worthy 
careful study and consideration. Any organization group or- 
ganizations whose acts and methods cannot stand such investiga- 
tion, must open the suspicion harboring grave defects which 
need investigation. Such inquiry the New York inquiry and its 
resultant reports, cannot set aside personal charges, recrimina- 
tions and suppressions. must met fairly, frankly, and with 
desire for the ultimate discovery the best solution all the prob- 
lems involved. are facts, and cannot ignored. Truth 
truth, and will surely vindicate itself. Such inquiry this, 
made necessarily more limited way but the same spirit, any 
small town, say the suburbs Boston Chicago, some 
county New Hampshire, would undoubtedly reveal many condi- 
tions that are objectionable, many shortcomings and positive evils 
that should frankly faced and worked upon until they are elimi- 
nated. doubt, such critics arose and got their work the local 
vials wrath would emptied upon their unhappy heads with 
less virulence than the case referred to. Nevertheless, this task 
should done. The need there; and sometime must faced. 

the case New York, the interests are large enough have se- 
cured the investigation. The vials wrath too, are large. But the 
experts who have conducted the inquiry are trained scientists who 
are also great enough calmly bide their time. have sought 
facts, faced them, made them known and have suggested remedies 
where needed. The scientist not responsible for the facts dis- 
covers. The rest the world must adjust itself them. 


Northampton, Massachusetts, rich its heritage culture and 
further fortunate receiving into its midst annually, through the 
agency Smith College, several thousand bright, high-minded young 
people from the best homes the country, making experiment 
that will watched many with deepest interest. The city fathers, 
with the aid the college faculty, have gathered com- 
pany talented actors and actresses from various portions 
the United States, men and women real character and 
abilities, and have made possible for them take their 
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permanent abode the city, for the purpose studying and 
producing upon the stage permanent local theatre, some the 
best plays various kinds. Admission put popular figures and 
the bill changed frequently, thus putting within reach the 
working people well the wealthier classes, the opportunity 
enjoy the drama, the comedy, fact all that good and true the 
modern theatre, without the dangers and evils that creep where 
the presentation dominated commercialism. The experiment 
working well thus far; and are told that all parties concerned are 
enthusiastic, especially the performers, who are relieved the neces- 
sity travelling about from city city, and are given excellent 
opportunity study and perfect themselves their art. This 
marked example the broadening modern thought and standards, 
which intensified the remembrance that was this city that 
the famous Rev. Jonathan Edwards formerly preached his pungent 
doctrines the fate sinners the hands angry God, and 
taught that theatrical performances and other forms worldliness 
were chief instrumentalities Satan for the undoing the saints. 


for June shall publish interesting article 
the use Moving Pictures the Schools, Master Emeritus Henry 
Lincoln Clapp the George Putnam School, Boston, Mass. this 
connection interesting know what the schools the country 
are actually doing with the moving picture idea. learn, through 
the Bureau Education Washington, the following particulars 
the situation. 

Parsons, Kansas, the school authorities have contract with the 
manager one the theatres which, for $25 month, fur- 
nishes the theatre, the films, the machine and the operator for two 
Friday afternoons each month. The films are selected the su- 
perintendent. Among the pictures that have been shown are the 
Coming Columbus, Rip Van Winkle, Spring Log Drawing 
Maine, Cutting California Redwood, Manufacture Paper, Life and 
Customs the Winnebago Indians. The children, accompanied 
their teachers, the theatre Friday afternoon. The week fol- 
lowing one these educational picture shows, the pictures are used 
topics for oral and written discussion the language, geography, 
history, and literature 

Pueblo, Colorado, moving-picture machine has been installed 
the Centennial High School auditorium. Once week, pos- 
sible, least once two weeks, free exhibition moving pic- 
tures scientific, literary, and other educational topics given. The 
only regulation respecting attendance that children must come 
the care older persons. 

Moving pictures are used the following cities and towns: 
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Santa Barbara. Catholic schools. 

San Francisco. Evening School for Foreigners. 
Colorado: 

School for Deaf, teach mining and farming. 
Connecticut 

Sheffield Scientific School. Exhibition “The Story Pig 
Iron” was successful that authorities school are negoti- 
ating with other firms scientific lines. 

Lake County has moving-picture machine for geographical study. 

Gary. Superintendent Wirt preparing curriculum motion 
pictures. 

Illinois 

Chicago. Audubon School. 

Decatur. School has bought its own machine. 
Kentucky 

Paducah High School. History department has purchased ma- 
chine and finds very useful. 

Kansas 
Kansas University Extension Department has series lessons 
morals for use Kansas public schools. 
Massachusetts 
Fitchburg. Motion pictures used teach morals. 
Maryland 

Annapolis Naval Academy has been using motion-pictures for near- 

year. 
Minnesota 

University Minnesota has purchased motion-picture camera 
for the use Prof. Mayne. Most pictures will 
subject domestic science. Moving-picture machines have 
been established many the schools St. Paul. 

Minneapolis. Motion pictures have been introduced into the schools 
teach geography and history. 

Missouri 

Used University School Engineering Columbia demon- 
strate engineering processes, for example, show evolution 
iron ore into finished steel product, and show such works 
Panama Canal. 

New Jersey: 

Newark High School. Geography. 

Orange. Motion-picture equipment has been established every 
school building. 

New York: 

Rensselaer. St. Johns Academy has motion-picture machine. 
Finds use teaching almost any subject. 

West Point. Has been using motion pictures for more than year. 
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Oregon. 
Monmouth State Normal School uses motion pictures supplement 


class-room work. Machine fitted for slides motion pic- 
tures and the slides are owned the school. Three depart- 
ments are now prepared use this machine—agriculture, sci- 
ence, and English. 

Rhode Island: 

Cranston. Highland Park School uses motion pictures for geogra- 
phy and history. 

Driver High School uses motion pictures for geography and history. 

Wisconsin 

Beloit College has arrangement with motion-picture house 
whereby students see pictures several times month con- 
nection with lectures the Dean, George Collier. 

Madison. Extension division the Wisconsin University desires 
establish state exchange educational films, making them 
available cost price local school authorities, ete. ap- 
propriation $10,000 asked this year for the purpose. 

Racine. Many schools Racine are equipped with either motion 
pictures stereopticon machine which used studies 
geography and civics. 
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vs. State. Holland, which for many years 
has been free from serious agitation over the question in- 
struction, has suddenly become field conflict respect civic 
vs. clerical control this interest. The constitution declares that 
public instruction shall the constant object care the part 
the government and that shall regulated law, with reserve 
due respect for religious convictions. the law 1806 the estab- 
lishment primary schools was made obligatory upon the communes 
and they were forbidden subsidize private schools; law 
1889, the state was authorized subsidize private primary schools, and 
law 1900 aid the construction buildings for private 
schools. Under all circumstances, however, required that the 
teachers private schools shall have secured diploma and shall 
furnish proof good moral character. The salaries private school 
teachers must not less than the minimum insured teachers 
public schools. Recently clerical authorities, both Catholic and Pro- 
testant, have demanded that their schools shall have exactly the same 
support from public funds the schools established the civil 
authorities, and the minister public instruction, Mr. Heemskerk, 
who Protestant, has drawn bill embodying this principle, 
and providing, farther, that where private schools afford sufficient 
accommodation, public authorities shall not establish any school. The 
program measures now before the Chambers overcharged that 
there little chance for the bill considered until after the 
general election, which takes place June; meanwhile, the advocates 
public secular schools are working vigorous campaign against 
the measure. 

France. The revised programs for the secondary schools France 
show that the culture forces are gaining little over the utilities. 
three the four courses instruction leading the baccalaureate 
diplomas, Latin required, and the newly adopted group system gives 
the professor chance dwell longer the classical language. Greek 
also finds place obligatory subject special section. The 
students themselves are aiding the reaction growing preference 
for the Latin courses, indicated the fact that the last ten 
years the proportion taking the classical section has risen from 
per cent. 

stringent order was recently issued the President France, 
relative the execution the law July 29, 1910, providing for 
the annual examination recruits, upon their arrival camp, who 
are not provided with certificate showing completion primary 
studies, diploma secondary studies. 
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Recruits who fail the examination must attend the schools main- 
tained the respective camps, which are conducted according 
official regulations. 

ENGLAND. FoR Men. Attention 
has been called previous issues the work “tutor- 
ial classes” conducted under the combined auspices certain univer- 
sities and the Worker’s Educational Association. The question 
aid from the Board support this work having 
arisen, two inspectors were appointed the Board investigate the 
classes for the purpose advising this matter. The report the 
investigation instructive from many points view; gives 
excellent idea the method the class work and its effects, and 
suggests some very interesting comparisons between vital experience 
and academic judgments. For instance, after considering the prepa- 
ration which regular students the universities receive, the report 
says 

the classes which have inspected, this preliminary edu- 
cation for the most part very inadequate, and the courses 
themselves, while extending over three years, have adapted 
the conditions workman’s life, and can therefore utilize 
only the leisure time hard-worked men. three years’ 
course continuous study itself entirely new experience 
the great majority those who attend the classes. 

These circumstances necessarily affect the amount and character 
the work achieved. point fact, compare the work 
actually done these classes with that Oxford Cambridge 
undergraduates method doubtful value. The conditions 
differ, and the product some respects better and others not 
good. There more maturity mind and more grip 
reality behind many these papers. There is, rule, natur- 
ally, less the qualities arising out general literary educa- 
tion. If, however, the question put whether, far they go, 
and within the limits time and available energy, the classes 
are conducted the spirit which have described, and tend 
accustom the student the ideal work familiar uni- 
versity, can answer with unhesitating affirmative; and 
particular, the treatment both history and economics scien- 
and detached character. 


London report 


The London County Council has just issued report the sys- 
tem continuation schools, which has been developing under its 
direction during the last eight years. The system includes: the 
polytechnics with 27,600 students 1911; technical institutes with 
schools art, 15,390; centres for instruction science, art 
and commercial business, 31,814 students; and ordinary evening 
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schools, students 96,630; total students, technical and general, 
176,617. Above 7,000 teachers are engaged for these institutions. 

Mr. Blair, the education officer the council, calls attention the 
fact that “London engages one-quarter all the clerks England 
and Wales. One-fifth the shipping the United Kingdom enters 
the Port London. the other hand, one-quarter all the men 
and boys over fourteen years age are engaged unskilled employ- 
ments. Only about one-third the children leaving the elementary 
schools, enter form occupation which can any stretch the 
imagination called skilful.” The moral this statement self- 
evident. 


Montessori The Fédération des Instituteurs main- 
tains international bureau which sort central clearing house 
current educational information, discussions, etc. The president 
the bureau, Ch. Rossignol, concludes recent review Montes- 
sori’s work, metodo della scientifica pedagogia” with the following 
observation: “In fine, may said, that the book although not 
treatise scientific pedagogy, remarkable and conscientious at- 
tempt give education philosophic and social basis, bring 
into conformity with modern psychology and child study, the 
sense demanded Herbert Spencer, half century ago.” 

FOR WoMEN. The Minister Public Instruction 
France has issued decree authorizing full provision for instruction 
Latin the lycées for girls. Germany, the League Associa- 
tions Women Students demanding the admission women 
the position privat-docent (university lecturer). 
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ENGLISH CATHEDRAL JOURNEY. Kate Kimball. Map, 
plans, and full page illustrations from photographs. 12mo, flexible 
cloth, $1.50 net; limp leather, $2.00 net; postage, cents. Thomas 
Crowell Company. 

One the most compact yet readable works English cathedrals 
ever issued, for travelers and for stay-at-homes. The author’s intense 
personal interest the subject led her make tour and thorough 
study these historic shrines during recent extended holiday abroad. 
While there are thirty-seven bishoprics England, each with its cathe- 
dral, and reference here made general way all them, the 
eight largest most noted have been picked out for special discussion. 
The list those fully described comprises Canterbury, Rochester, Lincoln, 
Durham, Ely, Salisbury, Lichfield, and York. Westminster Abbey, 
though strictly merely “The Collegiate Church St. Peter,” chapter 
devoted being probably the best-known all the religious edifices 
England. 


TRAINING THE BOY. William McKeever, Professor Philoso- 
phy, Kansas State Agricultural College. The Macmillan 
Company. Price $1.50 net. 

Professor McKeever voluminous and most helpful writer boy 
and girl problems. His work philosphical the best sense and withal 
intensely common sense and practical. has done great work 
directly for American boys and girls, and indirectly through his influence 
upon their parents adopt sane methods dealing with their children. 
the intrinsic worth and manliness every boy the key- 
note this book and all his writings this subject. wish all 
the fathers, mothers and teachers the land would keep this volume 
close beside their Bibles and read both daily. 


SOURCE-BOOK ANCIENT HISTORY. George Willis Botsford, 
Ph. Professor History Columbia University and Lillie Shaw 
Botsford. The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.30 net. 


While intended especially accompany Botsford’s “History the 
Ancient World”, this book can used connection with any book 
course ancient history. takes the student back the fountain 
head the stream, were, and shows him the actors and events them- 
selves, leading him make his own judgments and deductions. The raw 
material placed before him and given the opportunity dis- 
criminate between what relevant and what irrelevant; between facts 
and mere opinions. introduces method studying history which 
will appeal thoughtful students and which cannot but discipline both 
mind and character. 
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THE GOVERNMENTS EUROPE. Frederick Austin Ogg, Ph. 
Assistant Professor History Simmons College. The Macmillan 
Price, $3.00 net. 

Recent years have witnessed marked increase the interest 
thoughtful people the study the principles government. Our own 
country has been making conspicuous success broadening the world’s 
conception and deepening its conscientious effort realize the fellowship 
‘of nations and the common brotherhood mankind. This movement 
thought has resulted the making many books for students and 
‘out the universities. The present volume one the most elaborate 
and best have had the pleasure examining. gives clear working 
descriptions the governmental systems western and central Europe 
they have arisen and developed the present time. The book 
adapted for use college text book and for the purposes the general 
student politics and history. 


ESSENTIALS EARLY EUROPEAN HISTORY. Samuel Burnett 
Howe, M., Department History, Plainfield High School, Plainfield, 
Longmans, Green Co. Price, $1.50. 

This volume praiseworthy for the virtue suggested its name,— 
its emphasis essentials. line with the recommendations the 
Five, the American Historical Association and the 
New York State Regents’ Syllabus History the author has made suc- 
effort “mirror the customs and life the people, and ex- 
plain the meaning the great economic, social and political movements 
former times and trace their influence modern civilization. The 
volume includes valuable list maps, plans views and illustrations. 


FASSETT’S BEACON PRIMER, with the Beacon Phonetic Chart. Ginn 
Company, introduces children the mechanics reading. 


furnishes material that (1) tested successful use; (2) simple, 
not elaborate and complicated; (3) equal its purpose; (4) moderate 
price. This system has solved already for many teachers the great prob- 
lem, “How shall start children the road reading?” Doubtless 
will solve the same problem for many others. 


CYR’S NEW PRIMER. 12mo., cloth, 121 pages, illustrated color. 
Ruth Mary Ginn Company. Price, cents. 


The “New Primer,” with its delightful tots, its kittens and bees and 
flowers, will make welcome addition the author’s charming collection 
school reading. The text carries out the same pedagogical principles 
which have made the first Cyr “Primer” successful with the younger 
classes, laying firm foundation for intelligent, expressive reading. 
the object reach and develop his soul teaching him express 
not suppress himself. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE DEBATES. Edited, with introduction, 

Paul Pearson, Professor Public Speaking, Swathwore College. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50 postpaid. 

this volume are included all the questions discussed last year 
intercollegiate debates. question discussed important intercolle- 
giate debate omitted. 

The report each debate comprises synopsis all the speeches, 
both affirmative and negative; which side won; and list the best ref- 
many reports have synopsis the rebuttal speeches. 
These reports were prepared the debaters themselves. very helpful 
book for those interested debate, public discussion. 


HUMPHREYS’S DEMOSTHENES THE CROWN. Edited Milton 
Professor Greek, University Virginia. Cloth, 12mo., 
306 pages. American Book Company. Price, $1.25. 


The editor has included this volume everything which the annual 
teaching Demosthenes’s the Crown for more than third cen- 
tury has shown needful useful for students. The introduction 
treats the life and writings Demosthenes, his position orator, 
his style and eloquence, and particular the events relating the 
suit against him that led his oration. The notes, which are quite 
extensive, consist chiefly elucidations historical and political refer- 
ences which are frequent this great oration, brief comments the 
characters and motives Demosthenes, Aeschines, and others, many 
syntactical comparisons with other great writings Greek literature, 
and occasional translations difficult passages words. All critical 
discussions are relegated the appendix, which also contains brief 
historical summary the events the time Demosthenes, with special 
emphasis Philip’s relations with Greece. 


THE GOLDEN WORD BOOK. school reader. Hershey Sweatt, 
Ph. LL. D., George Hodges, D., and Edward Lawrence 
Stevens, Ph. D., The Macmillan Company. Price, cents, net. 

The Golden Rule Series, which this volume belongs embodies graded 
system instruction morals. The method impart the instruction 
and create the impression indirection. Engaging fairy tales, folk lore 
stories, legends, parables, stories real life, historical incidents, etc., 

_present concrete form, situations wherein moral choices are made and 

ethical principles demonstrated. The volume here noticed will give 
welcome aid teachers who are perplexed how handle this im- 
portant problem. The idea the series thoroughly admirable. 


THE DAWN AMERICAN HISTORY EUROPE. William 
Nida, New York. The Macmillan Co. Price cents net. 


The author this valuable and interesting book Supt. Schools, 
River Forest, Illinois, and the author “The Story Illinois and its 
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People,” these 367 pages has “squeezed the history twenty 
centuries into one short text”, and done the work admirably. has 
succeeded wonderfully well. condensed, but clear, fresh, vivid and 
exceedingly interesting. happy condensation scores pon- 
derous histories. the ripened fruit teaching along these lines 
himself and several other succssful teachers near Chicago. The text has 
been tried out fully sixth grade pupils. Happy, say we, are the pupils 
who have such wide awake teacher and such helpful, informing text. 
The book fully and admirably illustrated. 


OUR NEIGHBORS, THE JAPANESE. Joseph King Goodrich. With 
sixteen illustrations from photographs. Chicago. Browne Co. 
Price $1.30, postpaid. 


This the first volume new series called “Our Neighbors 
Series.” The aim will give clear outline the things most neces- 
sary clear understanding the life and character “our brothers 
across the seas.” This book leaves the reviewer’s mind impression 
that the series will serve useful purpose valuable geographical 
ers for the three upper grammar grades. 


OLD CHINA AND YOUNG AMERICA. Sarah Pike Conyer. Illustrated. 
Chicago. Browne Co. Price cents, postpaid. 


The author was the wife the American Minister China and was 
brought into intimate contact with its people. Her book very readable 
and throws many interesting sidelights upon the relations the two 
countries and strongly patriotic. While the stories related are adapted 
young readers there also much that will enjoyed those 
maturer years. 


ASIA. supplementary geography. James Franklin Chamberlain, Ed. 
B., and Arthur Henry Chamberlain, The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price, cents, net. 


This volume belongs series geographical readers having the gen- 
eral title “The Continents and their People.” There are three color maps, 
viz., political, and physical map Asia and one the Holy Land. 
There are numerous illustrations. The essentials geography are well 
presented the books this series. 


THE JAPANESE TWINS. Lucy Fitch Perkins. Illustrated the 
author. Houghton, Company. Price, cents. charming sup- 
plementary reader, introducing the young pupil the children and their 
parents the “Happy Islands” where the sun shines brightly that 
everyone goes about with smile his face. The illustrations are ef- 
fectively drawn. This pleasant way interest children geography, 
history and the “humanities.” 
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GUIDE THE MONTESSORI METHOD. Ellen Yale Stevens. 
With four illustrations from photographs. Frederick Stokes Company. 


Price, $1.00 net. 


This one the briefer treatises the Montessori Method. 
well adapted home use. Mothers and fathers well teachers will 
find practical directions for the application the method well 
understandable explanation its psychological basis. The frontis- 
piece excellent photograph Dr. Montessori’s thoughtful and 


motherly face. 


INDUCTIVE CHEMISTRY. Robert Bradbury, M., Ph. 
Head Department Science, Southern High School, Philadelphia. 
Appleton Co. New York. 


Here have text-book chemistry which should prove acceptable 
teachers who wish make that difficult subject something useful 
and interesting their classes. The author has proved, repeatedly 
trying out every chapter with his own classes, that the book easily 
‘within the comprehension the average beginner chemistry. Knowl- 
edge which the student already possesses utilized foundation for 
new principles, involving experiments the discussion which leads 
questions, which suggest other experiment, and the desired result. 
This inductive method helps the student relate the facts the science 
the every-day life with which familiar, and makes the subject 
live one instead mere mass facts and formulas. Each chapter 
followed number definitions new terms employed the chap- 
ter. Numerous diagrams are used illustrate the text, and several full- 
page portraits eminent scientists lend personal interest the book. 
The last chapter contains nearly 300 problems, and the appendix fur- 
nishes tables weights and measures, logarithms, etc. 


THE ORIGIN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN, THE ARCHAEOLO- 
ASTRONOMY. Lee McCoy. The Antiquarian Publishing Co. 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


the theory the author this book that architectural design, 
seen the monuments left early man, had its origin intimate 
knowledge the constellations. Whatever form such monuments may 
have from the implements the Indian Medicine-man the Great Pyra- 
mid Cheops, Mr. McCoy sees them the influence Astronomy. And 
write one having authority, after much time spent the study 
Archaeology, Religion, Mythology, Astronomy, and many other branches 
learning. result, his book interesting and readable, whether 
accept reject his theories. 
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THE INDIVIDUAL THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. Julian Hux- 
ley A., Research Associate the Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. Price, cents. 


the first two chapters this little book, the author attempts 
define the Individual way which will acceptable alike the 
scientist and the philosopher. Reduced its briefest form, his defi- 
nition that the Individual continuing whole with inter-dependent 
parts.” The remainder the book devoted showing what 
the Individual, thus defined, manifests itself the Animal Kingdom. 
The book interest all who are interested biological studies, 
well professional scientists and philosophers. 


PRIMER. Emma Serl and Vivian Evans. Silver, Burdett Co. 
Price, cents. 


excellent primer for which the publishers claim the following 
special merits: continued story form; sequence thought; variety 
sentence structure, leading expressive reading; phonetic word lists; 
excellent vocabulary; careful grading. 


BI-SEXUAL MAN. Buzzacott Wymore. Chicago. Dono- 
hue Co. 


this book have new and somewhat startling theory evolu- 
tion which claims that the present unisexual state man due 
degenerative evolution the sexes from origmal, perfect, bisexual 
race, who lived Golden Age longevity, and freedom from physical 
ills. This direct opposition the Darwinian theory evolution 
upwards from lower types. The authors believe that our regenerative 
evolution has not yet begun, but that time will come when mankind 
will return its original bisexual state. The book consists three 
chapters, the first containing the data which the authors base their 
theory; the second, arguments support the theory; and the third, 
their ideal the bonum” which humanity will eventually 
attain. This deep interest students eugenics for the new 
light throws dark subject. 


BALZAC’S “GOBSECK” AND “JESUS-CHRIST FLANDRE.” Edited 
Dr. Holbrook Bryn Mawr. New York. Oxford University 
Press. 


Here are two stories Balzac’s presented suitable form for sec- 
ond third year students French. The texts themselves are pre- 
ceded comprehensive discussion Balzac’s life and works, and 
followed about seventy pages notes, which the editor has aimed 
first, enable students and teachers understand Balzac’s many al- 
lusions; and secondly, explain the numerous purely linguistic diffi- 
culties which each text contains. 
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MAYNE AND HATCH’S HIGH SCHOOL AGRICULTURE. 
Mayne, Principal School Agriculture and Professor Agricultural 
Pedagogics, University Minnesota, and Hatch, Professor Agri- 
cultural Education, University Wisconsin. Cloth, 12mo, 432 pages, 
illustrated. Price, $1.00. American Book Company. 


The topics this volume are taken the text their logical 
order. The treatment begins with elementary agricultural chemistry, 
which are discussed the elements that are chief importance plant 
and animal life. Following turn are sections soils and fertilizers; 
agricultural botany; economic plants, including field and forage crops, 
fruits and vegetables; plant diseases; insect enemies; animal husbandry 
and farm management. The course has double value for pupils the 
first years the high school. the one hand, puts the study 
agriculture serious basis, and teaches the young beginner how 
can carry the work farm most profitably. the other hand, 
affords interesting introduction all the natural sciences, enabling 
the student master certain definite principles chemistry, 
and zodlogy, and understand their application. 


THE KIPLING READER FOR UPPER GRADES. Appleton Co., 
New York and Chicago. 


desire often felt both pupil and teacher for some strictly mod- 
ern literature for the English class. Here have book which 
admirably suited fill that need. contains score carefully 
selected extracts from Kipling, eight them being verse. The selections 
are mainly from “Puck Pook’s “The Seven Seas,” and “Rewards 
and Fairies,” with few single selections from other volumes, and two 
complete stories, “The Bold Prentice” and “An Unqualified Pilot.” There 
are six excellent full page illustrations. The book should find warm 
welcome among teachers who would like introduce their pupils, 
either class room study reading from the desk, the beautiful and 
fascinating literary world created Kipling. 


Books Acknowledged for Review Education 


THE ENGLISH TEACHER’S MANUAL. Pittenger, M., 
Critic English, Indiana University. Longmans, Green Co., New York. 
Price, manual accompany the study Thomas and 
Howe’s Composition and Rhetoric. 


CHAIN STORIES AND PLAYLETS. Mara Pratt-Chadwick and 
Gray Freeman. “The Mouse that Lost Her Tail”; “The Woman and 
Her “The Cat that was Lonesome.” World Book Co., Yonkers, 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL, accompany Industrial History 
American People. Moore, Head Dept. History, Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. The Macmillan Co., New 
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William Noyes, Published Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. James Russell and Frederick 
Bonser. Published Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 
Price, cents (paper), cents (cloth). 


QUESTIONS ENGLISH HISTORY. Charles Disbrow. De- 
signed for use connection with Montgomery’s “Leading Facts 
English History.” Childs Son, Utica, 


LABORATORY MANUAL FOR PHYSICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY. Ralph Tarr and von Engeln. For use 
connection with courses Physical and Commercial Geography high 
schools, normal schools, and colleges. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
Price, cents net. GUIDE FOR LABORATORY GEOGRAPHY 
TEACHING. For use with above Manual. 


CHERRY TREE CHILDREN. Mary Francis Blaisdell. 
Clara Atwood. Little, Brown Company. Price, cents, net. 


LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE. “Manuel Mexico,” “Ume San 
Japan,” “Rafael Italy,” “Kathleen Ireland,” “Gerda Sweden,” 
“Boris Russia,” “Betty Canada,” “Donald Scotland,” “Marta 
Holland,” “Hassan Egypt,” “Josefa Spain.” geographical reader. 
Etta Blaisdell McDonald and Julia Dalrymple. Little, Brown Com- 
pany. Price, cents. 


PROBLEMS FURNITURE MAKING. Fred Crawshaw, S., 
E., Professor Manual Arts, University Wisconsin. Manual Arts 
Press. Price, $1.00. 


HIGH SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. Physical, Economic and Regional. 
Charles Redway Dryer, F.G. A., Professor Geography and 
Geology, State Normal School, Terre Haute, Ind. American Book Com- 
pany. Price, $1.30. 


Periodical Notes 


Harper’s Magazine for May contains the sixth paper Vilhyalmur Stefansson ‘‘My 
Quest the and proves thrillingly interesting its predecessors. This num- 
ber also contains besides many short stories the concluding chapters Gilbert Parker’s 
novel The Judgment House.” 

the May issue McClure’s Magazine Burton Hendrick describes remarkable 
school for girls which was opened New York some ten years ago. This school with its 
six thousand girls new kind education—the type that fifteen twenty 
years from now seems likely control the schools America. 

There are many articles worthy mention the May but called atten- 
tion two only. The Old Bell Valdimir Karofenke, Russian author note, 
and The Corporation Deed Trust,” financial article Edward Sherwood Mead. 

Such delightful number the children will find the St. Nicholas. just brim 
full enchanting things. The boy reader will the world” the pages devoted 
The Baseball Guessing Match’ Caudy. 

the May Century Magazine enry Watterson writes companion article his 
Grant-Greele the Hayes-Tilden Contest for the Presidency.” This 
article will bring the same wide comment and appreciation did the former one. 

The Literary Digest for April wonderfully good number for the busy man and 
woman, with its bright, caustic, sensible and deliciously funny comments surprising 
variety topics from Cubists Pictures Jointed Trolley Cars. 
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